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Pebbles 


“Speaking of bathing in famous springs,” 
said the tramp to the tourist, “I bathed in 
the spring of ’86.”—Orange Peel. 


Mary—I suppose your father will be all 
unstrung when he hears about your exams. 

Jack—No, I wired him last night.— 
Columbia Jester. 


Miss Bean—My father saw your father 
steal our gate last night. 

Miss Bohn—Why didn’t he say some- 
thing to my old man about it? 

Miss Bean—’Cause he was afraid your 
father might take offense.—Virginia Reel. 


The Man—Please come out in the gar- 
den with me. 

The Girl—Oh, no, I mustn’t go out with- 
out a chaperone. 

The Man—But we don’t need one. 

The Girl—Then I don’t want to go.— 
London Opinion. 


A drunkard of long standing has been 
reformed by an operation which removed 
a bone that pressed against the brain. The 
Detroit News also reports a number of 
cures effected by the removal of a brass 
rail that was pressing against the foot.— 
Kansas City Star. 


A Frenchman learning English said to 
his tutor: “English is a queer language. 
What does this sentence mean: ‘Should 
Mr. Noble, who sits for this constituency, 
consent to stand again and run he will in 
all probability have a walkover?’ ”"—The 
Watchman-Ezaminer. 


“Gee, no,” explained the pretty cash 
girl, “I wouldn’t marry you if you was the 
last man on earth. I don’t want nothin’ to 
do with you. Is that plain English?” 

“Well, your language is plain enough,” 
said the mortified man, “but it isn ind Eng- 
lish.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Roomie 1—Last night I was out with 
May when the car broke down six miles 
from home and I had to spend the rest of 
the evening repairing it. What would you 
have done? 

Roomie 2—The same thing you did, only 
I wouldn’t have lied about it.—Cornell 
Widow. 


The Senator was back home, looking 
after his political fences, and was asking 
the minister about some of his old acquaint- 
ances. 

“How’s old Mr. Jones?” he inquired. 
“Will I be likely to see him today?” 

“You'll never see Mr. Jones again,” said 
the minister. “Mr. Jones has gone to 
heaven.”—The Non-Partisan Leader. 


An Englishman, a Scotsman and an 
Irishman were indulging in sporting rem- 
iniscences. 

“The closest race I ever saw was a 
yacht race,” said the Englishman, “in 
which one of the boats that had been re- 
cently painted won by the breadth of the 
coat of paint.” 

“The closest race I ever saw,” declared 
the Scotsman, ‘‘was one in which a horse, 
stung by a bee, won by the hight of the 
swelling on his nose.” 

“The closest race I ever saw,” said the 
Irishman, “was the Scotch.’_—New York 
Globe. 
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Remarkable Remarks 
Henry Forp—tThe worst is over. 


FRANKLIN P. ADAMS—We genuflect to 
none. 


CHAUNCEY M. DepEw—I -have faith in 
tomorrow. 


GRANTLAND Rice—The universe is re- 
plete with bunk. 


W. J. Bryan—The nations are rushing 
towards bankruptcy. 


Mrs. WARREN G. Harpinc—They can 
never get a good picture of me. 


R.R. VicE-PRESIDENT E. E. BucKLAND 
—This nation was not built by eight-hour 
men. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—There are 
few things so important as the selection of 
a wife. 


Mrs. Lypig Hoyt—It is fine to wake up 
in the morning feeling you have something 
to do that day. 


HELEN RoOwLAND—Most proposals are 
so unromantic that half the married women 
can’t remember how or when they hap- 
pened. 


Dr. B. F. Rea—When the styles of 
coats are long, I have mine made long. 
I keep in style by cutting off the tails one 
inch annually. 


Opening Nights 
The Sacrifice—a seriously intended play 
which attains only the burlesque. The time 
dates back to '76; Benedict Arnold is fea- 
tured; he deserts the heroine and the plot 
hinges on how she was revenged. (Green- 
wich Village Theater.) 


The Play Boy of the Western World, by 
John Millington Synge, is presented by the 
New York Repertory Theater, which gives 
an admirable interpretation of the Irish 
play that caused riots when it was pre- 
sented some years ago. (Bramhall Play- 
house. ) 


Dream Street, feebly accompanied by 
a phonograph, differs from Dream 
Street served plain only in being a little 
worse. The canned dialog fails entirely to 
create the illusion that the lines come from 
the actors, and consequently is only in the 
way. A D. W. Griffith picture. (New York 
Town Hall.) 


Walter Hampden, in Hamlet as in the 
rest of his Shakespeare repertory, does not 
create a part so much as expound, lucidly, 
intelligently, and with a sense of their 
poetry, Shakespeare’s great self-sufficient 
lines. It is a refreshing contribution to 
present-day Shakespeare _— performance. 
(The Broadhurst Theater.) 


The Theater Guild has scored another 
important success in its production of 
Franz Molnar’s Liliom, a genuinely worth- 
while blend of sentiment, fantasy and 
humor. Joseph Schildkraut and Eva Le 
Gallienne in the leading roles set a high 
standard of acting which the rest of the 
cast maintains. But chief honors go to 
Frank Reicher as director of the me 
(Garrick Theater.) 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Wages Come Down in “the Basic Industry” 


On May 16, 150,000 steel workers employed by the United States Steel Corporation will have their wages cut down 

20 per cent. This is only the second cut in the twenty years’ history of the corporation, the first occurring in 1904. On 

the other hand, there have been, since 1915, nine wage inc-eases, amounting to a total increase of 150 per cent. The 

wage average thus reached, which was $5.06 for a ten-hour day, is now reduced to $4.05—which means a total saving 
for the corporation of $58,000,000 a year, since all day workers in all corporation plants are involved 
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The Story of the Steerage 


The First of a Series of Articles on the New Kurope 
By Edward A. Steiner 





Dr. Edward A. Steiner was born in Austria, educated in Germany, received his degree of Ph. D. 
from Heidelberg. He emigrated to the United States in his early twenties and he ran the gamut of 
hard experience which befalls strangers to our shores, working in coal mines, steel mills, plow factories 
and the harvest fields. 

Born a Jew, but converted by the sincerity of the lives led by Christians in a small Ohio town, he 
entered Oberlin Theological Seminary and was pastor in Congregational churches in Minnesota and 
Ohio from 1891 to 1902. 

While in Russia preparing a biography of Tolstoy he received a call to accept the Chair of Applied 
Christianity in Grinnell College, Iowa. He accepted, and since then has spent the first semester in the 
class room and the rest of the year delivering lectures and writing books upon the Immigrant, whose 
ardent champion he has become. Upon Immigrant problems he is a recognized authority. His usual 
lecture tour this Spring was interrupted by an invitation from the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia, asking him to visit their relief stations in France, Germany, Austria, Czecho- 





slovakia, Serbia, Poland and Russia. 


Dr. Steiner will record his observations on this trip in a series of articles written exclusively for 
The Independent. His wide knowledge of European affairs, racial differences and language, and the 
problems of the peasant class, qualify him to speak with authority. Dr. Steiner is as well known an 
author as a lecturer. Some of his more important books are: “On the Trail of the Immigrant,” “The 
Immigrant Tide,” “From Alien to Citizen,” and “Sanctus, Spiritus and Company” 





cured by the war. It was a poor and wasted year 

which did not include a trip to Europe, and the 
various ocean lanes seemed as familiar to me as the main 
line of the Rock Island Railroad, whose stations between 
Chicago and my home in Iowa I can recite more easily than 
the multiplication table. Tho I rarely ventured above the 
steerage, and on the continent traveled third class, in coun- 
tries unblessed by a fourth, I had to mortgage the future 
of unwritten books, and many a time my next year’s salary 
was spent before it was earned. 

Eight long years on this side of the Atlantic have made 
me a landlubber, the war and a more disastrous peace 
have anchored me to the black soil of the corn belt, and tho 
the immigrants are pouring in again thru the “unguarded 
gates,” while Congress and high school debating teams are 
discussing the menace, I have had no hankering for the 
odors of the steerage, and the sailing lists in the news- 
papers have become as uninteresting to me as the reports 
of the stock markets. 

Why should I wish to go to Europe, to the Mother Con- 


Oats the ocean was a habit of mine which was 


'tinent, which I knew in her voluptuous strength, now hag- 
, gard and wan, while her hungry children vainly seek nour- 


ishment at her leathern breast? Why should i care to see 
Paris again, after seeing her in 1900, the World’s Fair 
year, unmaddened and unexhausted by war, and but for 
the touch of revanche in her brain, as sane as that inter- 
national pleasure market ever could be? 

They say that there is disorder and dirt and dismay in 


Berlin. Impossible to believe! For I saw her two millions, 
marching over the spotless pavements to the tune of the 
Grenadier March; while the guardians of the city’s peace 
and order wiped the dust from the nostrils of the Hohen- 
zollerns, standing in bronze and marble in that insolent 
Sieges-Alle. 

Why should I wish to go again to Vienna, whose honey 
of music and song I have tasted so many times, and whose 
coffee and crisp rolls are the acme of my epicurean memo- 
ries? She was my first love among the cities, and I want to 
remember her dancing to the “Blue Danube” waltz, a rav- 
ishing German, Slavic, Semitic, Magyar beauty, living for 
unrestrained pleasure. Why should I want to see my young 
love wrinkled and old and homeless, begging for bread? 

I do not care to see dismembered empires any more than 
I care to see amputated legs and arms; and the new self- 
determined, undetermined kingdoms and republics are no 
doubt as unattractive as babies born before their time, and 
their future as precarious. I have no desire to visit war 
zones and ruined cathedrals, lest my respect for the human 
race be entirely destroyed. 

Who would care to see Budapest after the Red and White 
Terror have ravished her, and Latin mongrels have stolen 
what the mob left undamaged? Humbled and defeated 
Magyars must be as sorry a sight as Samson with gouged 
eyes, treading the mill. 

I want to remember Petrograd with her long streets and 
broad squares up to the knees in freshly fallen snow, the 
frozen fog like a gauze curtain, thru which one swathed 
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Ischvodjik after another drove his troyka madly. I want to 
hear always the laughter of the gay women, their blood 
a-tingle from the bracing cold; and of the solemnly merry 
gentlemen, their stomachs pouchy from the abundant food. 
Even then there were enough starving people, their 
half-naked bodies exposed to the biting winds; but they 
had the decency to be humble and ask God’s blessing upon 
you even if you gave them no kopeks. Petrograd’s poor 
were mostly saints who knew no envy, and were content 
with the riches of heaven. 

Moscow, now the Red Queen, I knew as the Holy City, 
the bells from a thousand steeples bellowing metallic 
sound, so that the air became hard as steel and vibrant as 
a watch spring..Who now would care to see her if he had 
seen her on Easter eve and Easter morning, after the sus- 
pended, holy hush, lasting thru a long and lean and peni- 
tent Lent? A dark night of waiting, the throng around the 
Kremlin so dense that it moved like a huge creature preg- 
nant from holy joy. Sacred fire burst thru cathedral gates 
swung open to a loud Te Deum, and like a myriad fire- 
flies, candles burned and swayed and leaped. There fol- 
lowed among the multitude warm, Christian embraces, holy 
and undiscriminating kisses and triumphant rejoicings. 
“Christ is risen!” And jubilant replies: “Christ is risen 
indeed!” After the long fast, the feasting; weeks of sup- 
pressed desire breaking forth in a mad outburst of eating, 
drinking and embracing. Drunk they were to the glory 
of the risen Christ, dead drunk and joyously drunk for 
“Peace on earth and good will to men.” 

Who would care to see Moscow turned Bolshevik? No 
holy Easter, heavy from the odor of burning wax candles, 
the frying of long denied meats, the stupefying fumes of 
alcohol, the 
chants of the 
priests and the 
maudlin praises 
of the tipsy 
multitudes. 

I do not want 
to see Central 
Europe torn, 
bleeding and not 
even decently 
bandaged, and 
being fed milk 
by the spoonful. 
“IT wouldn’t go 
to Europe for 
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anything or anybody!” I said it a thousand times. And 
here I am setting forth, tho reluctantly and with a 
heavy heart. I am to follow the victorious trail of the 
Quakers, who went in the wake of the war to build houses 
when the German guns were still menacing; who went into 


. the beaten enemy’s lines as friends, when the blockade had 


fastened its iron fingers upon the tender throats of little 
children; who went in the spirit of Jesus when Caesar 
ruled the embittered hearts of mankind. 

I want to follow the “Sowers who went forth to sow,” I 
want to search the furrows for signs of the new life and 
see what hope there is for the Old World and what hope 
for the New; for they are more closely linked than parlia- 
ments allow or statesmen believe. I want to voice that 
hope, if I but find it. If I fail I shall be silent; for such 
great sorrow knows no speech. 

My way lies across the ocean and “there is no more sea.” 
The Apocalyptic vision is fulfilled for those of us who 
travel on this ship and in the first cabin. Forty-five thou- 
sand tons, in hight topping the Woolworth Tower, in splen- 
dor not only rivalling Rome, but making the “Ritz-Carlton” 
look cheap and tawdry. In steadiness like a Venetian pal- 
ace on the shores of the Grand Canal, in spite of half a 
gale blowing across starboard. 

Habit is stronger than the lure of the luxurious lounge, 
and tho it was the second day out and my sea legs not yet 
established, I sought the steerage. On this ship both ends 
never meet nor see each other. In between travels the 
doomed middle class which sees the striking contrast and 
feels the pressure from both sides. 

I found the way to the steerage unerringly. My “nose 
knows” and—with shame I confess it—I feel at home. The 
steerage never changes, neither its location nor its furnish- 
ings nor its towt ensemble. It lies over the stirring screws, 
sleeps to the staccato of trembling steel railings and haw- 
sers; narrow, steep and slippery stairways lead to it, 
dishevelled women emerge with the unfailing babies in 
their arms (there are none in the first cabin); crowds of 
burly, surly men, ill smelling bunks, uninviting wash rooms 
presided over by unofficially untidy stewards and steward- 
esses. The odor of scattered orange peelings, tobacco, garlic 
and disinfectants meeting but not blending, no lounges or 
chairs for comfort, and a Babel of tongues. “As it was in 
the beginning, is now, and ever shall be.” My friends in 
the cabin say: “But the steerage thinks differently.” They 
are singing, and in the singing lies their hope and our 
menace, that “The last shall be first and the first last.” 
They are new songs born in the [Continued on page 524 

















“The steerage never changes,” says Dr. 
Steiner—“neither its location nor its fur- 
nishings nor its tout ensemble. It lies over 
the stirring screws, sleeps to the staccato 
of trembling steel railings and hawsers, 
steep and slippery stairways lead to it, 
there are crowds of burly, surly men. 
The odor of scattered orange peelings, 
tobacco, garlic and disinfectants, meeting 
but not blending, no lounges or chairs for 











comfort, and a Babel of tongues” © Keystone View 

















China’s Constant Terror 
By Paul Jones 


Some First-Hand Observations of the Famine That Claims Fifteen Million Victims 





seme Provincial Boundaries. 
—="Railways. 


== Rivers. 


URING the four years of 
D the Great War sixty 
million mobilized soldiers 
killed approximately seven and | .......2an:ne area. 
a half million men. In four | ooo can. Pie 
months, unless thwarted in her ; 
plans, Nature will slay fifteen 
million hungry Chinese. The 
contending hosts of the late war 
carried on their slaughter amid 
the deafening din of numberless 
guns and rifles, grenades and 
bombs. Nature does her work 
without spilling a drop of 
blood, unobtrusively, relent- 
lessly, silently. 
Imagine the 






inhabitants of 


California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Colorado, 


Wyoming, Montana, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska and Kansas all 
in the grip of a deadly famine! 
You will then have a true 
picture of the number of 
Chinese being driven toward or 
into their graves by hunger. 
Altho the famine covers only 
parts of the provinces of Chili, 








the few coppers given him by 
the pawnshop shark, Mr. Wang 
bought a quantity of the. fatal 
drug. Just before a meal he 
secretly mixed the arsenic with 
the contents of eight porridge 
bowls. A few hours later eight 
corpses convinced the neighbors 
that poison had brought relief. 

Some weeks ago a foreigner 
stumbled on a cart filled with 
ten girls, all in their teens. Most 
of these children came from the 
province of Chili, and all of 
them had been sold. They were 
being carted to a railroad sta- 
tion where they were to entrain 
for a port city. Their final des- 
tinations were, undoubtedly, 
houses of ill fame. In this case, 
as so often happens, when 
virtue had exhausted her re- 
sources, vice came to the rescue. 

Let no one imagine that the 
Chinese make use of these ex- 
( treme measures except as a last 


b Sukien 


Yangtee River 
GyShanghai 


resort. The father does not say 
“unless I can have at least one 








good meal a day I shall sell my 





Shantung, Honan, Shansi and 
Shensi no one estimates the 
number of famine victims at less 
than 15,280,000. 

From the extent of the calam- 
ity let us turn to its severity. 
Suppose you walked all the 


A famine district as big as the area of fourteen of our 
largest states combined, and a railroad system so inade- 
quate that much of the district is a hundred miles from 
lines of communication with the rest of the country— 
this is the situation in China at the present moment. 
Unless these districts are somehow reached with aid, over 
fifteen million Chinese, about twice the total number 
of the men killed in the Great War, will during the next 
four months have died from starvation 


daughter.” Nothing but the tor- 
menting, emaciating, devitaliz- 
ing, terror-inspiring pangs of 
hunger, day after day, week in 
and week out, can drive parents 
to throw their child into a well 
or to offer it for sale. 








way from Chicago to Rockford, 

Illinois, or from New York City to New Haven, and saw 
only two cows, an occasional donkey and not a pig! You 
would then have repeated in part the experience of some 
famine workers treking from Tehchow to Lintsing in Shan- 
tung. Where normally there are horses, mules, donkeys, 
cattle, goats, sheep and pigs in abundance, one is now im- 
pressed and depressed by the striking absence of animal 
life. Toward the end of January the writer made some in- 
vestigations in the village of Bei Hsu Chuang. This hamlet 
of 250 people had sold all its animals except two am, one 
calf, one donkey and one horse. 

Here is the story of the Wang family. Two years ago 
Mr. Wang owned thirty “mou”—ten acres—of Shantung 
land and was counted well-to-do. Droughts, floods and 
grasshoppers robbed him of his crops and reduced him to 
penury. As the fall of 1920 approached the outlook for sup- 
porting his family of eight mouths darkened. Bit by bit, 
for a fraction of its real value, the unhappy farmer sold 
his land. After this had passed into the hands of profiteers, 
he disposed of his farm animals, many of whom he vir- 
tually gave away. To have kept them would have meant 
robbing his boys and girls of their daily bread. When the 
proceeds of these various sales had been spent in fighting 
off the wolves of hunger, the father pawned the family 
bedding for 600 cash, or about fifteen cents. This last pit- 
tance drove him to desperation. To save the lives of his 
loved ones was impossible; to prolong their living death 
was unbearable. Arsenic would bring quick relief. With 


A very common article of diet 
among the famine sufferers is corn-cob flour. The drought 
kept the corn from maturing, so that the season’s yield con- 
sisted of short nubbins with an occasional kernel of 
shrivelled corn. These corncob nubbins are ground into. 
flour and used for food. Such a diet, of course, not only. 
lacks nourishment, but also begets various serious intestinal 
troubles. 

But why was Nature so miserly? Why these crop fail- 
ures? Droughts? Yes, to be sure. However, do not other 
countries at times suffer from lack of rain without losing 
whole armies of their sturdy peasants? No doubt. In China 
lack of moisture is only one of the contributing causes, or 
perhaps more correctly only the occasion, while the remote 
and, perhaps, deeper cause of famine is the whole back- 
ground of Chinese life with its low standards of living, 
industrial inefficiency, agricultural backwardness, inade- 
quacy of transportation facilities and abysmal poverty. 

As already indicated, one of the causes of the present 
disaster is Nature’s failure to provide the needed rain. 
During 1920 the rainfall was uncommonly small, only 
about 8 per cent of the normal amount. Failure of crops 
was certain; but this was only the last of a succession 
of crop failures. In one district the famine is the climax 
of accumulated misfortunes. In 1917 the crops were ruined 
by floods; 1918 repeated the story; the year 1919 saw the 
grain harvested by grasshoppers, and in 1920 droughts 
wrought havoc. 

The loss of both summer and [Continued on page 526 
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This Changing World 


By Edwin E. Slosson 
V—Harnessing the Sun 


“Hitch your wagon 


N my last month’s article I concluded with the asser- 
[= that we were never likely to draw upon the inter- 
nal energy of the atom for our motive power. 

I will begin this article with the opposite assertion, that 
we are drawing upon the internal energy of the atom for 
all our motive power. 

The difference between the two statements is 92,000,000 
miles. What is true of the earth does not hold for the sun. 
We cannot derive energy from the atom because the only 
elements that are decomposing are a few rare metals, such 
as radium, and we cannot regulate the rapidity of their 
radiation. But practically all our power, muscular and 
mechanical, comes from solar heat and this is derived from 
the radiant energy of the atoms. At least that is the 
fashionable theory. 

Professor Eddington of Cambridge in an address before 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science in 
1920, said: 

What is the source of the heat which the sun and stars are 
continually squandering? The usual answer was that it was 
obtained from the gravitational energy converted as the star 


steadily contracted. But this answer neglected the practical con- 
sequences. 

A star must be drawing on some vast source of energy by 
means unknown to us. This reservoir can scarcely be other than 
the sub-atomic energy, which, as is known, exists in all matter 
and of which it is sometimes dreamt that we could release it 
and use it for our service. The store is well-nigh inexhaustible 
if only it could be tapped. There is sufficient in the sun to main- 
tain its output of heat for 15,000,000,000 years. 

Sir Ernest Rutherford has recently been breaking down the 
atoms of oxygen and nitrogen, driving out an isotrope of helium 
from them. What is possible in the Cavendish laboratory may 
not be difficult in the sun. 

Recent observations made at the Mount Wilson Solar 
Observatory have proved that the sun-spots consist of 
whirlwinds of loose electrons that burst up thru the sun’s 
atmosphere and are sucked back again. So it is certain that 
some of our sunshine is due to the decomposition of the 
atoms, perhaps all of it. This theory postpones the probable 
extinction of the sun and the freez- 


to a star”—Emerson 


need not concern us here, since the earth gets only that 
minute amount of the solar radiation which comes its way. 
Only about one part in two and a third billion of the sun’s 
rays reaches our world, and of this only that infinitesimal 
fraction is caught which happens to fall on a green leaf 
and of which a hundredth part may be converted into 
woody stuff. 

Such fixation of solar energy is within the power of 
every plant, even the humble bacteria, but is beyond the 
power of man, as yet. But it is not impossible that the 
process that we see carried on in every forest and field 
may some day be equaled or surpassed in the laboratory. 
The standard set by nature is not a high one. The leaf 
stores less than 1 per cent of the energy it receives from 
the sunlight. This is low compared with the 10 per cent ef- 
ficiency of the ordinary steam engine, or the 36 per cent 
efficiency of the Diesel engine. 

In fact man has already beaten nature in this field, for 
the solar engine set up in Egypt made a record of over 
4 per cent efficiency.* This is still too low to be profitable 
as a source of power even in the Sahara, where sunshine 
is plentiful and land is valueless and coal is high. But it 
points the way to the possibility of the direct utilization of 
solar energy if the right machine can be invented. The 
Egyptian solar steam plant was the invention of an Ameri- 
can, Frank Shuman, who has spent more than ten years 
experimenting on this problem. It consisted of long rows of 
semi-cylindrical mirrors so set as to catch the sun’s rays 
and focus them on a. black water-pipe running along the 
reflecting trough. The concentrated sunshine heated the 
water to boiling and converted it into low pressure steam 
which could be used in a steam engine. 

Ericsson, the builder of the “Monitor,” spent twenty 
years and $100,000 in efforts to make a solar engine, but 
with no real success. 

Since the steam engine is at best an inefficient machine 
it would be much better to leave it out of the solar engine 
scheme and to convert the sun’s 





ing up of the earth to a time so re- 
mote that we need not worry 
about it. 

But whatever the cause of solar 
radiation, it is the sole source of 
our vital and our external energy. 
Sun-worship is the most sensible of 
all forms of idolatry. 

But Old Sol shows no partiality 
toward our earth, not even when we 
worshipped him. He sendé out his 
rays in all directions, equally thru 
the ether or the emptiness of space, 
and since solid bodies are compara- 
tively few and very far between the 
chances of hitting anything are 
small. Whether the sun’s rays that 
are not stopped by running against 








radiation directly to electrical cur- 
rents. Such a project seemed fan- 
tastical a few years ago, but since 
the century began a revolution has 
taken place in physics that promises 
to place this as well as more won- 
derful things within the realm of 
possibilities. The atom has been seen 
by the scientist only in his imagina- 
tion. He could never hope to per- 
ceive, count, select, direct or in any 
way identify the individual atoms. 
No lens could ever be constructed 
capable of magnifying the atoms 
sufficiently to be seen, for the lens is 
itself merely a _ constellation of 
atoms. But now that the scientist 








other suns or their attendant planets Sm#*Monian Report, 1915 


: > : The problem of how to put sun power to work 
go on forever in a straight line or has been a perennial challenge to inventors and he can handle these much more con- 


scientists. Ericsson, the builder of the “Moni- veniently than he could the atom, 
come around again, owing to the tor,” produced in 1883 this sun-power plant into 


curvature of space, to the point Which he had put $100,000 and twenty years of 
where they started from, in the effort. His arrangement was only mildly suc- 


whether, as Einstein supposes, they 


has discovered that the atom is 
composed of electrons he finds that 


altho they are thousands of times 
smaller than the ‘average atom, and 
move thousands of times faster. For 


ag cessful, a steam engine being an inefficient 
course of a thousand billion years, L 5 1 


machine at best 
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*Smithsonian Report, 1915. 
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The most successful  sun- 
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power plant has been the 
Shuman-Boys solar engine set 
up in Meadi, Egypt, in 1913. 
As the picture at the right 
shows, the machine consists 
of long rows of semi-cylin- 
drical mirrors which concen- 
trate the sun’s rays upon a 
water pipe running thru the 
hollow reflecting trough 
formed by the mirrors 


{n 1878 appeared Pifre’s sun- 
power plant, intended, as 
shown below, to be attached 
to a printing press. This in its 
turn was a futile effort 
Smithsonian Report, 1915 
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the electron is a flying charge of electricity, with a speed 
approaching that of light, the immaterial embodiment of 
energy. 

Now an electrified particle in motion makes its presence 
known by various magnetic, electrical and luminous dis- 
turbances in its vicinity. An electron just escaped from its 
orderly orbit inside the atom and running amuck among 
the other atoms will collide with them and sometimes smash 
them up. If the electron strikes a screen of zinc sulfide it 
makes a splash of light, as you may see on the dial of your 
luminous watch. If it strikes a photographing plate it 
leaves a trail by which its course can be traced. 

It is then possible to pick out, follow and control a single 
electron in a way that has never been possible with the 
single atom or molecule. Now as I have explained in my 
previous articles, the restriction of man’s use of energy— 
and hence the limitation of his civilization—is due to the 
fact that he can only handle molecules in mass. Imagine 
trying to harness a swarm of gnats flying around in all 
directions! You would have to sort them out singly and 
get them all to pull together in the same direction, before 
they could be hitched to Titania’s chariot. 

The ultimate aim of all Nature’s efforts is to mix things 
up as much as possible (Law of Entropy). The object of 
man’s endeavor is to sort things out. Now, as I have said, 
we can control electrified particles like the electrons better 
than we can neutral particles like the molecules and atoms. 
A magnet will divert them from their straight path and 
sort them out, the positive ones separate from the negative 
and the slower separate from the faster. 

If Puck were set to the task of harnessing the gnats he* 
might conceivably have made use of a wire screen, such as 
we put in our windows, to sort out the big gnats from the 
little ones. This reminds us of the fine wire screen or grid 
which is interposed between the poles of a vacuum tube in 
the telephone amplifier or wireless audion. When this grid 
is charged with electricity of a certain kind and intensity 
it exerts a selective action on a stream of electrons, letting 


some pass thru and stopping and turning back others, in 
short acting as Clerk Maxwell’s demon to interfere with 
the operation of the Second Law of Energetics. It was this 
device that enabled President Harding’s inaugural oration 
delivered on the steps of the Capitol to be heard distinctly 
by those spectators who stood on the steps of the Library 
of Congress, across the square. 

An ionic valve of this kind will convert an alternating 
wireless current into a direct current by allowing the 
forward oscillation to proceed and stopping the back 
oscillation. 

Now the energy we receive from the sun comes to us 
in the form of a wireless alternating current of electro- 
magnetic waves. An English physicist, Campbell Swinton, 
recently suggested in Nature that the sun’s rays could be 
directly converted into a continuous electrical current by 
some contrivance like the ionic valve of the wireless. Even 
in the northerly and foggy isle of England the radiant 
energy from the sun amounts to a thousand horsepower 
per acre on a sunny day. If this could be converted into 
electrical current the British need not fear the collapse 
of their power with the exhaustion of their coal fields. 

If such direct electrical methods of catching sun-power 
fail we may be able to use chemical means as do the plants. 
We all know that sunlight will reduce a silver salt on a 
photographic plate. We see other chemical effects in the 
fading of clothes and the reddening of our skins by sun- 
shine. These reactions are unfortunately not reversible, 
but others are and they have been employed to construct 
photo-electric storage batteries which receive the solar 
energy, store it up in the form of chemical potential energy 
and release it as an electric current. 

But these are mere speculations. No practical machinery 
has yet been discovered for grasping the golden wealth 
that the sun showers upon the earth. It is a tantalizing 
situation and a fascinating problem. The earth receives 
energy from the sun at the rate of 1.93 calories a minute 
per square centimeter of the surface exposed to it. This 
varies from day to day by 3 to 8 per cent, depending upon 
sun spots and other solar conditions. Only about half of 
this penetrates to the ground. The rest is caught in the at- 
mosphere and heats up the air, from which it may again be 
radiated off into space and lost. How much filters down to 
us who live at the bottom of an ocean of air some fifty 
miles deep depends of course on the clearness or cloudiness 
of the atmosphere. Only those who live on a high mountain 
in the tropics under the direct rays of the sun get the full 
benefit of its bounty. But we all get enough to make us 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice if we could only catch 
and hold it. Think of it, a square centimeter, this little pen 
marked out on the paper, is receiving when held 
in the sunshine, energy at the rate of more than a 
calorie a minute. You re- quire about 3000 cal- 
ories a day in the form of food. Two such squares, con- 
tinuously shone upon, would supply all the vital force you 
need for your day’s work. “Three acres enough?” Why, two 
centimeters are enough—if we [Continued on page 527 
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can the world do about Germany? How can we fit 

her back into the common civilization of the world?” 
The League of Nations will remain more or less in the ex- 
perimental stage so long as Germany must be kept out, and 
yet it is not certain how soon she can be safely admitted. 
The trade of the world and its economic recovery from the 
wounds of war await the adjustment of the indemnity and 
the revival of German industry. Disarmament will be im- 
possible so long as France and Poland, not to mention 
other countries, have reason to fear a war of revenge. So 
far the German question has been solved by the simple pro- 
cess of sitting on Germany with an army of occupation, 
but that is but a temporary expedient. Sooner or later a 
permanent policy must be adopted with regard to Ger- 
many. 

The world system has three gaps in it: the United 
States, Germany and Russia. But tho the United States 
stands sulking and pouting outside of the League it has 
innumerable ties of interest and sentiment with western 
Europe. If we are not doing our share to sustain the peace 
of the world, at least we are no menace to that peace. Our 
own league of forty-eight States could remain eternally in 
friendship with the League of Forty-eight Nations. 

Russia is a serious problem, afflicted as she is with the 
contagious disease of Bolshevism. The Russian question 
must be faced and solved some day, tho the solution doth 
not yet appear. But Russia, after all, is a frontier nation. 
Her lands are wide and her population vast, but those lands 
are still half wilderness and the people still half barbarian. 
Neither in trade nor war has Russia shown half the for- 
midable power of compact, energized little Germany. Ger- 
many is something much more dangerous than a nation 
emerging from barbarism to civilization: a highly civilized 
nation “gone wrong.” The corruption of the best is the 
worst. No mere invasion of savages, were they as numerous 
as the sands of the sea, could have so menaced the world 
as the armies of Prussianized Germany. 

Consider the case. Here are upwards of sixty million 
people united in one nation. They are of the vigorous 
north-European stock, the same race which colonized the 
United States. They are located in the very heart of 
Europe; the most strategic position in the world. They are 
typically industrious, educated, disciplined and efficient and 
have made important contributions to world science. If 
such a people are to remain eternally at odds with the rest 
of the human race, who can measure the calamity? It 
would be like keeping house with a Bengal tiger. And 
tigers the Germans certainly were from 1914 to 1918; in 
some sense from 1870 to 1914. Must they remain so? 

Some people, especially in France, hold that Germans 
are by nature gifted with more than their share of original 
sin; that sincere friendship with them must remain eter- 
nally impossible. That would be a dreary outlook indeed. 
Imagine the generations passing with armies forever 
marching up and down the Rhine lest the caged tiger break 
loose once more! Yet that would be strictly necessary if a 
certain German type were really representative of the 
whole German nation. Listen to Bernhardi since the war: 

Generosity is a crime against the nation. 

The only duty of diplomacy is to support the military with 
all its might. It must conform to their wishes entirely, and give 
up any idea of taking any step without consulting them. . 
Diplomacy must confine itself to preparing the way for military 
victories and exploiting them, but only in accordance with in- 
structions to be given by the military authorities. 

Diplomacy must always be secret. 


The soldier must develop a proud feeling of professional de- 
tachment toward the civil population. Undoubtedly he 
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T= greatest question of the present time is, “What 





Germany 


By Preston Slosson 


has the right to regard himself as a being apart, the sole real 
representative of the nation and the Fatherland. 

One must say deliberately that it would be right and 
wise to exterminate a nation of Bernhardis to the last man 
in order that the decent folk of the world might live se- 
curely. But is it true that Germany is a nation of Bern- 
hardis? Or is it a nation of average human beings brought 
up in a bad tradition? 

Fortunately there is every reason to believe that the 
corruption of the German character is not a racial taint, 
but simply a result of miseducation. Racially the Germans 
are one with the English, the Anglo-Americans, the 
Scandinavians, the Swiss, even the northern French. Many 
of their greatest men, such as Goethe, Schiller and Kant, 
have been pacifist and humanitarian in philosophy. Their 
common folk, as those know who have traveled in Ger- 
many, are kindly and honorable. It is to be admitted that. 
the disease of militarism affected the whole nation after 
their easy victory over the French in 1870, but the con- 
tagion spread from the top down, not from the bottom up. 
Now that the cold-hearted madmen who ruled Germany 
are dethroned and discredited we may hope that their in- 
fluence will pass. There is every hope that a generation 
reared under the present liberal and democratic constitu- 
tion will differ altogether from the men and women of the 
Great War. A few irreconcilables will remain, but they 
can do no harm so long as their hands are kept away from 
the steering gear of the German Ship of State., 


HERE are those who say that there has been no real 

revolution in Germany; that the nation which confronts 
us today is the same at heart as when it was trampling 
Belgium into blood and mud. They bring forward three 
arguments: that the men now in power, even the Socialists, 
supported the war policy of the Government so long as it 
was successful; that the Germans even now will not admit 
their responsibility for the war; and that they are trying 
in every way to “wriggle out” of the terms of the peace 
treaty, especially the payment of an adequate war in- 
demnity. 

All this is true. But does it prove that the Germans are 
demons? Or simply that they are not angels? 

In making the Great War and in the cruel manner of 
waging it, the Germans were guilty of what may strictly be 
termed inhuman conduct; that is, conduct below the stand- 
ard of civilized human beings. But the post-war sins of 
Germany are of a different order; they are sins of ordinary 
human nature. It is monstrously wicked deliberately to 
plot a war, but it is very human to fight when your Gov- 
ernment has plunged you into a war, no matter how unjust. 
That the liberals and Socialists of Germany are guilty of 
supporting the war is true, but they did not make the war. 
They would not have started one on their own account. It 
is also very human to try to evade a crushing war in- 
demnity. A cheerful debtor is a most exceptional sort of 
person. 

Again, it is very human not to admit that you are to 
blame for a war, especially while still smarting under the 
sting of a humiliating defeat. Probably half of the Ger- 
mans now living will go to their graves still protesting 
that Germany was only defending herself against an “iron 


ring of enemies” and most of the rest will go no further 


than a grudging admission that “our diplomacy was 
faulty” or “all the nations are to blame for the war.” A 
forced apology is seldom a graceful one. If by a “change of 
heart in Germany” we mean a complete moral regeneration, 
so that the whole nation will candidly confess its faults 
and offer the fullest possible reparation, there is no use to 
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expect it. But if we mean that the German Republic will 
follow a more liberal and peaceful world policy than did 
the old Empire, and that after all is the important thing, 
we have a right to hope. Ebert and Fehrenbach and Simons 
will never look at things quite from our point of view, but 
they are not of the same stuff as Ludendorff, Zimmermann 
and Tirpitz. 

The right attitude toward Germany, then, is a condi- 
tional welcome back to civilization. Germany must pay her 
debts, but we need not be too alarmed if she grumbles a 
little. Germany’s army must be kept small, but we need 
not postpone our own disarmament forever on her account. 
Germany may be admitted to the League of Nations, but 
it should be on condition that she maintains a liberal and 
democratic constitution. 

On one point there should be absolute insistence; there 
must be no return to the old régime. Any attempt to re- 
store monarchy, or aristocratic privilege, or a military 
caste should meet with an emphatic veto backed by all the 
armed force of civilization. Seven million young men dead 
on the battlefield was a high enough price to pay for the 
destruction of the Hohenzollern Empire; it has given the 
rest of the world the right to tell Germany never to try the 
old experiment again. 

But a Germany which proves by deeds, not words only, 
that she is willing to be a good citizen of the world has a 
glorious future before her. Even without Austria there are 
over sixty million Germans and if Austria be added (as is 
only right) the republic will be a nation of nearly seventy 
millions. That is man-power sufficient for any amount of 
achievement in the industrial world. 

To a quiet, peaceful Germany prosperity will return with 
increase. Once the world’s confidence is regained Germany 
will have a voice in the councils of the nations and may 
even be permitted to hold colonies by mandate. The center 
of Europe will no longer be an aching void, but one of the 
sturdiest pillars upholding the temple of civilization. The 
world needs Germany. Germany needs the world. 


Georgia Finds a Man 
EORGIA may find cause for shame and for pride in 
Governor Dorsey’s study of peonage, “The Negro in 
Georgia.” The facts are terrible; but the honor of produc- 
ing a courageous statesman to publish them and condemn 
them is to Georgia’s eternal credit. 


After the Kings —the Senate 


HE corruption of State Legislatures in electing Sena- 
T tors brought the Seventeenth Amendment to the 

Federal Constitution in 1913, remvoing the choice 
of Senators from Legislatures to a popular vote. 

The decision of the Supreme Court that Congress has 
not the constitutional power to protect the nomination of 
Senators from open and widespread corrupt intent in 
Senatorial primaries, such as was laid bare by the proof 
of the lavish expenditure of money in Senator Newberry’s 
nomination and election from Michigan, will in due time 
bring another constitutional amendment depriving the Sen- 
ate of its undue and misused power. 

The Senate must go, in its present shape. The indi- 
vidual powers of its members are a public peril. The long 
term, the two-thirds majority, the small populations elect- 
ing over a tenth of its number—all do harm. 

These powers constitute privilege. Privileges must go. 
They are always abused. They have been abused from the 
foundation of the Government. The Senate risked a perilous 
issue with England by cutting out of the Jay treaty, 1794, a 
most important article planned by Washington and nego- 
tiated by John Jay. For twenty-five years after Monroe’s 
message no resolution approving the Monroe Doctrine 
could pass the Senate. In our day, the Senate has kept the 
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United States out of the League of Nations. This two- 
thirds majority for ratifying treaties gives undue power 
to cliques and cabals. It obstructs. It never constructs. It 
diminishes party responsibility and breeds small groups 
that act for small revenges. It submits national aims to 
personal ends. ; 

The Senate’s power over the President’s nominations 
breeds chicane, intrigue, often corruption, always per- 
sonal abuses. It has frustrated many good nominations. It 
has defeated few bad ones. Privilege has a natural sym- 
pathy for evil-doing, for special interests, and for cor- 
porate wealth veiling personal conspiracy. 

Grant that Congress cannot keep pure the selection of 
men to use and abuse these perilous powers because it can 
only deal, as the Supreme Court has held in Newberry’s 
case, with “elections” and not with “primaries.” It is not 
then enough to extend the power of Congress to cover 
Senatorial’ primaries, as Senator Borah proposes. The 
powers of the Senate itself must be revised. Its privileges 
must go. They are too tempting to ambitious men. The 
king business is gone. The Senate business too must go 
and go it will, in the end. 


The Relativity of Liberty 


By Franklin H. Giddings 


O men who like to believe that the world is becom- 

ing better informed, if not wiser, it is disheartening 

to hear supposedly educated persons talking about 
“relativity” as if it were a discovery made by Dr. Einstein. 
What contribution this eminent gentleman may have made 
to our knowledge of relativity within the realm of physics, 
the physicists and the mathematicians must decide. That 
there is nothing new in the hypothesis of relativity as a 
philosophy of the universe as knowable by man, every per- 
son who has a smattering of the history of thought is 
aware. Indeed, an acquaintance with recent chapters is 
sufficient. The problem is intelligibly presented in Part 1 of 
Herbert Spencer’s “First Principles,” and in a small vol- 
ume by an American writer, Mr. J. B. Stallo, on “The Con- 
cepts and Theories of Modern Physics,” which was in- 
cluded in the excellent “International Scientific Series” a 
generation ago. 

There is one aspect of this philosophy that concerns 
everybody. Not many of us will find our personal destinies 
greatly affected by a variability of numerals well to the 
right of the decimal point in an arithmetical expression of 
the law of gravitation. But the day by day happiness of 
every one of us is affected by the variability, with changing 
times and circumstances, of the values of the assumptions, 
dogmas, rules, traditions and laws which express human 
relationships and measurably govern conduct. The habit 
of regarding these expressions as absolute is one of the 
most infallible marks of the half-informed and _half- 
trained mind. More significantly than any other of a dozen 
easily recognized stigmata it differentiates radicalis (of 
all degrees) from common sense. 

Of these rules of life which are relative, but which 
anarchists, dogmatic individualists and revolutionaries in 
general insist upon regarding as absolute, the most im- 
portant is liberty, and in democratic countries the most 
persistent quarreling over liberty centers about such‘ con- 
crete issues as freedom of speech and unlicensed teaching. 
We have been having our full share of this quarreling for 
a good many years, and since 1914 it has been acute. From 
the standpoint of the relativist it is hard to say whether 
the restrictionists or the insurgents have made themselves 
more ridiculous. 

The persistent attempt at Albany to enact the Lusk 
education bills, emphatically condemned by the Bar Asso- 
ciation of this city and by our most sober-minded clergy- 
men, educators and publicists, is one vivid example. The 
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attempt to introduce speakers like the Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes into forum discussions held in public school build- 
ings is another. Each is an instance of dogmatic abso- 
lutism, and each is absurd. 

The republican form of government rests upon the con- 
sent of the governed, and this consent involves discussion. 
‘True discussion is an appeal to intelligence and it loses its 
character when it becomes an incitement to violence or an 
appeal to social revolution by force. Therefore properly 
such incitements and appeals are forbidden. But so long 
as facts and arguments are addressed to voters whose de- 
cisions are to be rendered thru the ballot box, there can 
be no restraint which is not in itself an attack upon the 
republican form of government and therefore self-stulti- 
fication. 

These considerations apply with special force to teach- 
ings and appeals addressed to immature minds. Teachers 
should err, if they err at all, on the side of discretion and 
not on the side of indictment and disintegrative impulsion. 
Consequently it is expedient that boards of education should 
have power to dismiss imprudent teachers; but it is not 
expedient that either teachers or school authorities should 
be required to sign a creed beforehand. 

To be more explicit, the case of Dr. Holmes seems to be 
reasonably clear from the standpoint of relativity. As a 
mature citizen, Dr. Holmes should be permitted to express 
his views of the social order and its imperfections from his 
pulpit, in the press and in public halls not assigned to 
specific uses with which his views are clearly incompatible, 
so long as he does not incite to violence. But if it is true, as 
newspaper reports of his public utterances tell us, that he 
has lost faith in the redemption of society by political 
methods and believes that resort to revolution is justifiable, 
or if, as Dr. Ettinger asserts, Dr. Holmes in a public ad- 
dress entitled, “Who Is the Greatest Man in the World?” 
declared that in a hundred or a hundred and fifty years 
Lenin will be known “as the man who saved civilization 
when England and France had done their best to wréck 
it,” he has not a sufficient sense of that kind of relativity 
which is commonly known as propriety to speak from the 
platform of a public school maintained by taxpayers. 


Church Unity vs. Fraternity 


By Shailer Mathews 


N important pamphlet on church union has been 
A issued by the Continuation Committee of the World 

. Conference on Faith and Order, containing pro- 
posals and actions likely to become historical. True, it omits 
reference to the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America and the very significant movement which that 
hody represents, but the reason for this omission is clear. 
The Council seeks federation rather than union. The 
pamphlet centers about a presentation of the Episcopal 
view as given in the Appeal of the Archbishops and Bishops 
assembled at the Lambeth Conference. It is an appeal for 
union and unity. 

This, the bishops hold, should involve the whole-hearted 
acceptance of the Bible, the Nicene Creed “as a sufficient 
statement of the Christian faith, and either it or the 
Apostles’ Creed as the baptismal confession of belief,” bap- 
tism and holy communion “as expressing for all the cor- 
porate life of the whole fellowship in and with Christ; a 
ministry acknowledged by every part of the church as 
possessing not only the inward call of the Spirit, but also 
the commission of Christ and the authority of the whole 
body.” 

Proposals relative to this ministry are remarkably tol- 
erant. The bishops regard the episcopate as the one means 
of providing the proper ministry, but do not question the 
spiritual reality of the ministry of other communions. They 
hold that the episcopate is supported by history and ex- 
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perience, and they look forward to the day when thru its 
acceptance “in a united church we may all share in that 
grace which is pledged to the members of the whole body 
in the apostolic rite of the laying-on of hands, and in the 
joy and fellowship of a Eucharist in which as one family 
we may together, without any doubtfulness of mind, offer 
to the one Lord our worship and service.” They further 
propose that the bishops and clergy of the Episcopal Church 
may accept “a form of commission or recognition which — 
would commend their ministry to other congregations, and 
propose that other ministers should accept “a commission 
thru Episcopal ordination.” 


HE temper and spirit of these proposals are admirable, 

but real church unity on their basis is impossible. Even 
if all churches could be brought to admit that the Nicene 
Creed with its silence as to morality and divine love is a 
sufficient statement of the Christian faith, one reason for 
disunion is apparent: the appeal rests upon the perpetua- 
tion of holy orders. According to it the non-Episcopal 
group can give a commission; the bishops give ordination. 
That simply leaves the old question of orders wide open. So 
long as this is the case it is useless to talk about church 
unity. We can have church codperation and church federa- 
tion without raising the question of the validity of the 
other’s ministry, but we cannot have church unity until 
Catholics cease to regard ordination, whether by bishop or 
by dissenting clergymen, as anything more than a com- 
mission of men for certain tasks. 

No Catholic could for a moment grant this concession. 
No thoroly consistent non-conformist but will insist upon 
it. If church unity depends upon conditions, even so gen- 
erously and tactfully expressed as those of the Lambeth 
Conference, we have reached an impasse. It is the issue 
as to holy orders, not organization or theology, that 
separates Christian bodies. And this neither party will 
compromize. 

It therefore appears bad strategy for those of us who 
are sincerely trying to bring about the combined impact of 
Christians upon the world to make church unity an indis- 
pensable condition of Christian coédperation. Such a view 
has already made it impossible for the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and the Southern Baptist churches to join the Fed- 
eral Council. The agitation of church unity tends to deepen 
rather than to close the division between Christian bodies. 
Fellowship, codperation, mutual assistance, must be found 
in the field to which there is another gateway. That there 
is such an entrance is beyond question. The wise plan, even 
if it be regarded only as opportunist, is for the Christian 
bodies to work together without raising the question of 
order or of polity or of doctrinal characteristics. Our task 
will not wait upon ecclesiastical discussion. Until Christian 
bodies have wisdom and catholicity sufficient to see that 
Christian union can exist where church unity is lacking, it 
is divisive to insist upon church unity. The way to get to- 
gether is to work and pray together where we all are 
today. 


Our Helmsman 


T appears that President Harding is allowing Mr. 

Hughes greater freedom in handling foreign affairs 
that President Wilson allowed to Messrs. Bryan, Lansing 
or Colby. And foreign affairs are now no less important 
than in war time and are becoming daily more urgent. 
Secretary Hughes has an opportunity for creative states- 
manship that may give him a greater name in history than 
he could have had even if California had tipped the other 
way in 1916. President Harding has often been compared to 
McKinley. President McKinley found in John Hay one of 
the greatest statesmen in American history. Will history 
repeat itself with another Secretary of State whose name 
begins with an H? . 
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The Hard Path to an 
** Association of Nations” 


By a Washington Correspondent 

HE foreign end of the Administration is Harding, 
Hughes, Hoover and Hays, and the President has 
turned the job over to Mr. Hughes. The problem in 
March was clear. The Covenant and League were dead 
so far as the present Senate and House were concerned. 
Much of the Treaty of Versailles is necessary to the United 
States. The American public is engrossed in the “economic 
problem” which consists just now, individually, in holding 
your job when discharges are all about, and collectively, 
as far as banks, railroads, shops and “business” of all 
sorts are concerned, in paying debts when prices are fall- 
ing along the whole line of raw materials, even though re- 
tailers keep up prices. In the end the retailers will be 
forced to reduce, because a newspaper reading public will 
not buy. As Secretary Davis says, “the public has struck.” 

Two steps were necessary to get our foreign affairs out 
of the impasse to which the Treaty deadlock between Execu- 
tive and Senate have brought them. 

First, the public must be interested in foreign affairs. To 
this end, Wilson and his Secretary of State codperated in 
bringing our outstanding grievances against Europe and 
Japan to a point where Harding and Hughes could take 
them up and turn public attention to our international 
rights and by that path to our international duties. 

Second, the European powers must be brought to see 
that the various questions raised could only be settled by 
a new conference of the great powers which would bring 
them together outside of the League and its confusing 
congeries of small and ineffectual powers. 

“Yap” woke up the United States. It is a perilous sub- 
ject to raise, because Japan and its Government are at a 
point where everything has to be managed to maintain 
prestige or the situation in China will give Japan trouble, 
as it already has. The German colonies and the manda- 
tories came next, and this is now before the American 
people as a grievance. What we would do with the colonies, 
no one knows. Not one would we take as a gift. But it 
is pretty easy to put the entire American press in a mood 
where it demands that Europe shall meddle with no Ameri- 
can rights. 

There remain the grievances of England’s treatment of 
our trade with neutrals before we. became “associated,” 
which must go to an international court and not be settled 
by English courts alone. There are oil wells in Persia, 
Mesopotamia and Syria. There are ex-territorial rights 
and a joint court in Egypt, about whose abolition we have 
not been consulted. The new English policy as to its mer- 
cantile marine, turning it into a marine trust, with some 
purchases of our own vessels and corporations in the 
world’s ocean trade, is certain to be taken up. The great 
powers owe us $969,000,000 on their bonds on which they 
are paying no interest. We are paying it. 

By a bold stroke President Harding and Secretary 
Hughes have brought Germany to book. In arranging for 
reparation we cannot let Germany dump cheap manufac- 
tures on us so as to get gold for an indemnity of $32,000,- 
000,000 of cash gold or payments over the next generation 
which would keep dumping up for the next half century. 
Disarmament is another awkward issue. The use of troops 
at a large cost to keep colonies and “mandatory” regions 
by powers who are too poor to pay interest of nearly $500,- 
000,000 a year, a tenth of our taxation, brings up a train 
of issues, appealing more and more to the American tax- 
payer as times grow harder. 

There is enough here to make two situations extremely 
probable. First, the American people is certain to want 
something done. Second, England, France, Italy and Japan 
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are equally likely to prefer mass negotiation to having 
Hughes’s clear,~ precise, and uncompromizing notes 
printed in all their newspapers. No one of the Adminis- 
trations in these countries could survive for a day if labor 
and capital in each saw that strained relations, let alone 
the prospect of a collision, were likely to darken a world 
sky, none too bright now. 

Secretary Hughes refuses to deal with the League or 
with any but “the principal associated powers.” Once these 
were brought together, not by the United States asking 
but by the other great powers proposing it, there would at 
once be, outside of the League, the clear beginning of the 
“Association of Nations” which could rule the world with- 
out messing things up with thirty-seven small “independent 
nations” who have neither armies, nor fleets, nor any con- 
crete power whatever. 

Months must pass before these conditions can work 
themselves out. The Republican majority in the Senate 
and House of Representatives may and probably will divide 
on many issues; but not on the League. The only present 
hope for four years of any action toward closer relations 
with the “associated” European powers and Japan is thru 
some such “Association of Nations” growing out of new 
needs and differences. 

Meanwhile pressure on Germany is not rendered easier 
or safer when France and England are confronted with 
these differences with the United States. Anxiety is evi- 
dent even in Australia, as to Japan. This path and policy 
have their plain perils. How much wiser and safer it 
would have been to accept the League, correcting its de- 
fects, instead of raising all these issues anew? 

Our unofficial representatives on the Reparation Com- 
mission have been invaluable in acting as arbitrators and 
buffers between Germany and the Powers. The result is 
seen in adjustment on reasonable terms. Not known yet, 
when known this will deepen the desire of our public to see 
our Government continue this good work. 


Blue Laws at College 


T Cornell the old question has come up once more: 

Have the students of a college the right to impose 
penalties on each other? A Freshman ventured te show up 
without the regulation cap and was promptly hazed in con- 
sequence. All this is in accordance (as the Cornell Sun 
points out) with long established precedent. But the new 
factor in the situation is that a professor has dared to ob- 
ject on the ground that college students have not the right 
to make and enforce laws which are unknown to the 
statutes of state, city and college. This is certainly a novel 
point of view, as Americans (yes, and Europeans too) have 
always tended to regard students as a law unto them- 
selves. Sometimes a student was arrested if he too flagrantly 
broke the city ordinances, but it was never questioned that 
students might add new laws and ordinances to those writ 
on the statute books and suround them with “sanctions” 
which are unknown to other codes. 

Suppose any legal authority dared to infringe personal 
liberty as drastically as the extra-legal tribunals of the 
campus. Imagine the headlines. 

Mr. Jones Ducked in Lake Michigan by Order of Chicago 
Aldermen. 
. He Dared to Wear a Straw Hat in April. 

r: 

Federal Court’s Sentence on Senator Smith Confirmed. 
Hon. Henry Smith Loses Appeal and Must Sing Yankee Doodle 
‘ from Top of Washington Monument for Walking on Grass. 
r: 

Necktie Wearer Gets It in the Neck. 
Loud Neckties Condemned by Judge Landis. 


Imposes Sentence of Rolling in Barrel on Millionaire White. 
Or: 


Doomed to Loss of One Whisker. P 
Dr. Robinson Submits to Half Shave for Smoking Out of Hours, 


But we take it all as a matter of course in college! 
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Peace at Last! 


ENATOR Knox has triumphed. His peace resolution 

has carried. It is true that the actual fighting was 
over “over there” in November, 1918; true also that in 
President Harding’s opinion it will be necessary to ratify 
the Treaty of Versailles, with the Covenant amputated by 
some adroit reservation, before our legal and diplomatic 
position will become perfectly satisfactory. The most that 
can be claimed for the Knox resolution is that it gives a 
technical and formal end to a very technical and formal 
“state of war.” Our continued “war” with Germany was, 
in fact, rapidly degenerating into broad farce; especially 
when Germany appealed to us, an “enemy” Power, to 
mediate between her and the Allies with whom she was at 
“peace.” Probably it never happened before in diplomatic 
history that one Government has appealed to another with 
which it was at war to protect it against the exactions of 
neutral nations. 

The Knox resolution consists of three parts. The first is 
the repeal of the declaration of war of April 6, 1917; the 
second a clause protecting American rights and claims re- 
specting German property seized during the war; the third 
a clause reserving to the United States and to American 
citizens all of “the rights, powers, claims, privileges, in- 
demnities, reparations or advantages” to which they are 
entitled under the armistice agreement, the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles or any other agreements affecting our rights as “one 
of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers.” Practi- 
cally identical clauses follow for Austria-Hungary. An 
identical resolution was introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Chairman Porter of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

The Knox resolution was defeated in the last Congress by 
the veto of President Wilson. It was delayed in the present 
session by the diplomatic crisis in Europe; the Administra- 
tion fearing to give the impression that a separate peace 
made at the time meant that the United States did not 
stand with the Allies in demanding reparations from Ger- 
many. But since the American attitude regarding repara- 
tions has been so fully defined by Secretary Hughes, it was 
thought that no useful purpose would be served by con- 
tinuing’ longer the technical state of war with Germany, 
Austria and Hungary. 

The vote followed party lines in the main. The Demo- 
crats opposed the Knox resolution out of loyalty to ex- 
President Wilson and his policy of making peace by rati- 
fying the treaties of peace. Senator Nelson of Minnesota 
made the only speech on the Republican side in opposition 
to the resolution. He pointed out that the resolution men- 
tioned only American interests and contained neither sym- 
pathy nor support for the Allies and expressed the fear 
that its passage might encourage Germany to resist the 
Treaty of Versailles. On the final vote he was paired 
against the Knox resolution. Three Democrats voted with_ 
the Republican majority; Senators Myers of Montana, - 
Shields of Tennessee and Watson of Georgia; two others, 
Walsh of Massachusetts and Reed of Missouri, were paired 
in favor of the resolution. All of these Senators except 
Myers of Montana were hostile to the Treaty of Versailles 
and the League of Nations. The rest of the Democratic 
party remained loyal to the Wilson policy; which is the 
more noteworthy since there is no longer a Democratic 
Administration with power and patronage to reward loyal 
followers and punish bolters. 
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Senator Lodge hinted during the debate that it would be 
a very difficult, perhaps impossible, matter to separate the 
League of Nations Covenant from the Treaty of Versailles, 
and that instead of ratifying the Treaty with amendments 
or reservations it might be necessary to make a separate 
treaty with Germany. This goes directly counter to Presi- 
dent Harding’s first message to Congress and may indi- 
cate that a lively fight over foreign policy is impending 
between the Administration and the Senate. 

















Kirby in New York World 
Triumphal entry into normalcy 


The Shipping Strike 


N May 1 the long-threatened shipping strike took place. 

It was one phase of the almost universal downward 
tendency in wages. Admiral Benson, Chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board, states the issue in these terms: “I should be 
remiss indeed in my duty as a responsible officer of the 
Government if I permitted the maintenance of the war- 
time level of wage costs during a period when economic 
conditions on the one hand are saving money for indi- 
viduals, while on the other hand the public treasury thru 
the same conditions is being seriously depleted.” The 
workers, on the other hand, protest against the proposed * 
wage reductions as excessiye and when Admiral Benson 
failed to give them satisfaction appealed directly to Presi- 
dent Harding. They protested that the ship owners had 
failed to make reasonable concessions respecting either 
wage reductions or working rules. 

The strike covers the whole field of American shipping 
in Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf ports. Some 15,000 engineers 
and 110,000 other marine workers are directly involved. 
The marine engineers, seamen, firemen, oilers, water tend- 
ers, cooks and stewards are all affected; 1917 privately 
owned sea-going ships of more than 5,000,000 tons aggre- 
gate and 1775 vessels of the United States Shipping Board, 
amounting to nearly 7,800,000 tons, are held in port with 
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a daily loss to the American shipping industry of more 
than a million dollars. It should be said that owing to 
business depression and the falling off of trade with Europe 
many ships are not making regular trips. This makes the 
prospect of a successful strike dubious, for the ship own- 
ers cannot in any case make much profit at the present 
time and would almost as soon have vessels tied up by 
strikes as by general trade conditions. Moreover, as Ad- 
miral Benson points out, the great extent of unemploy- 
ment at the present time makes it possible to supply the 
place of the strikers with new recruits. The extent and 
thoroness of the strike, however, shows to what a formid- 
able extent the shipping industry has been unionized. 


Newberry Not Guilty 


HE Supreme Court has set free Senator Truman New- 

berry of Michigan and sixteen others convicted of 
violation of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act. The court 
acted unanimously in reversing the convictions in the lower 
courts. But it divided five to four on the general question 
of the validity of the law. The decision of the court is so 
sweeping that it seems to make impossible, without a con- 
stitutional amendment, any Federal law regulating primary 
elections or party conventions. 

Justice McReynolds delivered the opinion of the majority 
of the court. “The ultimate question for solution here,” he 
said, “is whether under the grant of power to regulate the 
manner of holding elections Congress may fix the maximum 
sum which a candidate therein may spend or advise or 
cause to be contributed and spent by others to procure his 
nomination.” To this question he gives the answer that 
“Primaries are in no sense election for an office, but merely 
methods by which party adherents agree 
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the majority, explained the official attitude. “It is entirely 
fitting and proper,” he said, “that suggestions for negotia- 
tions on the subject of reduction of armaments should 
originate with the United States, but manifestly no action 
should be taken along these lines until we shall have ar- 
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Morris for George Matthew Adame Service 
The straw hat season is here 





upon candidates whom they intend to offer 
and support for ultimate choice by all 
qualified electors.” In his opinion, “We 
cannot conclude that authority to control 
party primaries or conventions for desig- 
nating candidates was bestowed on Con- 
gress by the grant of power to regulate 
the matter of holding elections.” Such 
matters are reserved to the states. 

Chief Justice White delivered a vigorous 
dissenting opinion, holding that “it is free 
from doubt that the Congress has power 
to regulate the conduct of primary elec- 
tions and nomination conventions.” In this 
opinion he was supported by Justices Pit- 
ney, Clarke and Brandeis. But all con- 
curred in affirming the innocence of the 
Senator from Michigan, who will now 
probably resume his seat and his legisla- 
tive duties. 


House Passes Navy Bill 


HE naval appropriation bill, which 

was sidetracked in the recent Con- 
gress, passed the House of Representa- 
tives by 212 votes to 15. It carries appro- 
priations amounting to $396,000,000 and 
includes $90,000,000 for ship construc- 
tion. Many attempts were made to amend 
the measure in such a way as to postpone 
payment for new construction, until after 
an international conference had been 
called to consider the question of dis- 
armament. But all of these were voted 








rived at a condition and a situation in our 
foreign relationships in which our mo- 
tives and purposes may not be misunder- 
stood or misconstrued.” He hinted that 
“in the not distant future” the Adminis- 
tration would undertake the diplomatic 
steps which would make it possible to re- 
duce armaments at sea. 

The House of Representatives showed 
more inclination to economize on land 
than by sea. While authorizing the con- 
tinuation of the shipbuilding program, the 
Representatives cut the size of the stand- 
ing army to 150,000 in spite of the fact 
that Secretary of War Weeks advocated 
a minimum establishment of 175.000. 
Chairman Kahn of the House Committee 
on Military Affairs and House Leader 
Mondell stood by the Administration, but 
many Republicans deserted to the oppo- 
sition and voted with the Democrats for a 
smaller army. 


Mellon’s Tax Problem 


ECRETARY of the Treasury Mellon 

has announced in general terms the 
policy of the Administration respecting 
taxation in a letter to Chairman Fordney 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. With a large Republican majority in 
both Houses, still tractable on most issues, 
it is probable that Secretary Mellon’s 
recommendations will be the basis for 
revenue legislation. 








down, many members who were favorable 
to naval disarmament opposing the amend- 
ments as liable to “embarrass the Presi- 
dent.” Representative Mondell, leader of 


Underwood & Underwood 

The U. S. S. “S-49,” the latest in 

time and in type of our undersea 

fighters, launched the other day at 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


For the fiscal year 1921 the United 
States is spending about $5,000,000,000. 
About $38,500,000,000 of this sum is cov- 
ered by the four items of army appro- 
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priations, naval appropriations, pay- 
ments to railways and interest on the 
public debt (which is mainly war 
debt). For the fiscal year 1922 the 
total of ordinary expenditures will be 
over $4,000,000,000. “The nation,” de- 
clares Secretary Mellon, “cannot con- 
tinue to spend at this shocking rate. 
. . . In the absence of drastic cuts in 
military and naval expenditures, there 
is almost no prospect, according to the 
estimates, of any substantial available 
surplus, even in the fiscal year 1922.” 
It is true that there is an estimated 
surplus, but it will be absorbed by cur- 
rent redemptions of Liberty bonds and 
War Savings securities. Taxes must 
be revised, but their yield cannot be 
greatly decreased. 

Repeal of the excess profits tax is 
recommended on the ground that it “is 
losing its productivity.” The loss of 
revenue is to be made good by a 
“modified tax on corporate profits or ot 
a flat additional income tax upon cor- rf 
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been guilty of any fault; more 
commonly, the cause of the 
outrage was some quarrel or 
dispute between the negro and 
a white man. In only two cases 
of the 135 was there a white 
woman involved. 

Governor Dorsey declares 
that in several counties the 
negroes have been terrorized 
into wholesale emigration and 
that in others they were 
held in peonage which almost 
amounted to slavery; and that 
if the conditions known to him 
were to continue unchecked 
Georgia would be ranked with 
the Belgian Congo. He advo- 
cated the establishment of a 
state constabulary to check 
rural crime, the imposition of 
a fine on counties in which 
lynchings occur, the investiga- 
tion of lynchings by state 
authority and the removal of 








porations” and repeal of the existing 
exemption limit. 

The corporation tax substituted for 
the excess profits tax should yield about $400,000,000. 

The surtax on very large incomes is to be reduced. Forty 
per cent should be the maximum combined normal tax and 
surtax for 1921 and 33 per cent thereafter. “This readjust- 
ment is recommended not because it will relieve the rich, 
but because the higher surtax rates have already passed 
the collection point. The higher. rates constitute a bar to 
transactions involving turnovers of securities and prop- 
erty, which with lower surtax rates would be accomplished 
and thus yield new revenue to the Government.” In the long 
run there should be no loss of revenue from this change. 

Miscellaneous specific sales and excise taxes such as the 
transportation tax, the tobacco taxes, the amusements tax, 
the capital stock tax are to be retained, but some minor 
taxes, such as the tax on soft drinks, are to be repealed. 
Secretary Mellon declares the transportation tax “ob- 
jectionable” and wishes “it were possible to recommend its 
repeal,” but the Government cannot do without the large 
revenue it yields. Some additional taxes may be imposed, 
“such as increased stamp taxes or a license tax on the use 
of automobiles.” Something may also be realized from 
“new duties on staple articles of import” and in more ef- 
fective collection of back taxes. A halt should be called 
to the issue of new tax exempt securities. No general sales 
tax is recommended. 

The Senate has repassed the budget bill which was 
wrecked in the last Congress by a quarrel between Presi- 
dent Wilson and Congress over the appointment of a Con- 
troller General, who could only be removed from office by 
Congress. Under the bill as now revised the Controller 
General and his assistant can only be removed by joint 
Congressional resolution with the signature of the Presi- 
dent. 


The American Congo 


N The Independent of April 16 we gave some account 

of a particular instance of peonage, followed by re- 
peated murder, in Georgia. Since then Governor Dorsey’s 
pamphlet on “The Negro in Georgia” has furnished sad 
proof that such cases are by no means exceptional. The 
Governor details 135 cases where negroes have been 
lynched, murdered, beaten or driven from home by threats 
during recent months in various counties of the state. 
‘Often there was no evidence that the injured negro had 


Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Kind o’ fished out, ain’t it? 


negligent officials, the drawing 
of juries from the state at 
large; the organization of state 
commissions on racial relations and the development of edu- 
cation among both races. He stated his belief that injus- 
tice and cruelty to the negro was limited to a minority of 
Georgia counties and to a minority of the white people in 
those counties, but pointed out that such outrages “bring 
disgrace and obloquy upon our state as a whole and upon 
the entire Southern people.” 


The Kaiser Couldn’t Buy Him 


HE steel trust is not without its faults, and some of its 

chiefs have been accused with more or less justice of 
antagonism to the rights and claims of organized labor. 
But credit should also be given where credit is due; and 
not every man can boast of refusing a $100,000,000 bribe; 
perhaps still fewer could refrain from boasting of it if 
they did refuse. Credit on both counts belongs to Charles 
M. Schwab. Early in the war, while the United States was 
still a neutral and the Bethlehem Steel Corporation had 
the legal right to buy and sell with belligerent nations as 
it chose, an agent of Ambassador Bernstorff offered $100,- 
000,000 outright to Mr. Schwab to break his contracts with 
the British Government for supplying war munitions. Tho 
this was more than he could have made as clear profits on 
the contracts in question, Mr. Schwab replied at once, “The 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation cannot be bought for any 
price until it has finished its contracts with the British 
Government.” The English, getting wind of the German 
offer and fearing perhaps that Mr. Schwab might 
eventually be brought around to the German viewpoint, 
raised the bid on their account to $150,000,000 so that the 
Bethlehem plant might be under British control. But Mr. 
Schwab turned down that offer also. He was going to carry 
out his contracts, as promised, he said, and until the work 
was done “there is not enough money in Germany and 
Great Britain combined to buy the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany.” This interesting little chapter of war history would 
never have been known if Mr. Schwab had been left to tell 
it. It was brought out by Darwin P. Kingsley, president of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, at a recent reception 
in honor of Mr. Schwab. 

Mr. Schwab’s speech in response made no reference to 
the incident or to the many other tributes paid him as an 
organizer, of victory before and during the war; it was 
wholly devoted to the problems of after-war reconstruction. 
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He declared that “Germany has gone back to work as has 
no other nation in Europe,” and insisted that with the pre- 
vailing high cost. of labor in the United States we could 
not compete with Germany in the markets of the world. 
He said: 

Germany can today put a ton of steel in England at a price 
20 a ton cheaper than what it costs England to make it. Ger- 
many is today selling pneumatic tools in Detroit where formerly 


we made such machinery and shipped it to Germany to sell there 
cheaper than she could make it. 

The difference is solely a matter of labor costs. . 

The capitalist or the manager gets relatively a very small part 
of what the world produces. I understand that our railroads 
today pay to labor over 60 cents out of every dollar received. 
The labor cost of making a ton of steel is today 85 cents out of 
each dollar of total cost. 

Labor costs underlie our railroad difficulty. They are the cause 
of the excessive freight rates today being clrarged on our rail- 
roads. We formerly sold pig iron at a profit at $14 a ton. Today 


the total freight rates in making a ton of pig iron are more than 
$14 a ton. 

Freight rates are too high and they must come down. 

The railroads are not to blame, for they cannot give the service 
at even present rates with their existing costs. 

Railroad costs must come down, and it is in the interests of 
national prosperity that our Government, acting thru the Rail- 
road Labor Board and every other agency, shall reduce railroad 
wages and bring costs down to a living point. 


Underground Communism 


AY Day passed off this year without any reported 
violent deeds by the red revolutionists who make an 
international holiday of that date. But on the eve of May 1 
special agents of the Federal Department of Justice seized 
papers which show the development of an “underground 
organization” of the United Communist Party, the Ameri- 
can equivalent of the Bolsheviki. Lists of local branches all 
over the United States were found, pamphlets of explana- 
tion and propaganda, records of minutes, lists of rules and 
maps of industrial centers suited to radical organization. 
The rules for underground party work are especially 
interesting. The first condemns as traitors to the party 
those who give away any secret information regarding it. 
The second declares that “To be caught with plainly writ- 
ten names and addresses of comrades or party workers 
and places is very nearly the same as betraying them to 
the Government.” Notes should be jotted down in brief or 
in code if they cannot be carried in the memory. The third 
instructs party workers not to let propagandist literature 
be found in their rooms. The fourth rule urges persons 
“intrusted with responsible positions in the party organiza- 
tion” not to place themselves under suspicion by engaging 
too freely in the routine work of the party such as “dis- 
tributing literature 
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work, party agitation and propaganda . . . can be and 
should be carried on without divulging one’s membership 
in the party ... that thru your activities you should be 
known as a ‘red’ in your shop or union is all right, that is, 
too general an attribute to be made the basis for prosecu-. 
tions and punishments; but you should not be known as a 
member of the Communist party.” The eighth rule warns 
against spies and details their methods. The ninth rule in- 
culcates presence of mind in emergencies and adds, “Avoid 
arrest by all possible means.” The tenth rule instructs 
those who are arrested to refuse to answer any questions. 
“Willingly or unwillingly, consciously or unconsciously, 
seeing it or not, you will yield some information to them, 
if you answer their questions.” 
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Saturday Westminster Gazette 


Who said “oil”? 


Hughes Wants Dutch Oil 


N international politics oil on the troubled waters usually. 

makes them more troubled. The United States, which 
had its hands full in the controversy with Great Britain 
over the Mesopotamian oil fields, controlled by the British 
on mandate, has now another dispute with reference to the 
oil fields of the Dutch East Indies. 

The island of Sumatra, tho it is one of the less. 
developed parts of the East Indies, contains important 
resources of petroleum. The second chamber of the. 
Dutch Parliament has passed a bill giving a mo- 
nopoly of the exploitation of the Djambi oil fields for a 
period of forty years to a combination of the Government 
of the Dutch East Indies and the Batavia company. This 





from house to house, 
for example,” or at- 
tending open meet- 
ings. The fifth rule 
urges members to 
take part in party 
work “without risk, 
if possible—but it 
must be done.” The 
sixth is worth re- 
peating. “Boasting 
is foolish in general, 
but boasting of your 
work for the party, 
thereby incurring 
absolutely unneces- 
sary risks for your- 
self and for the , 
party work, is posi- tf hy 
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bars the bid made by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. 

The American claim for equal rights in de- 
veloping the Dutch colonial oil fields is not the 
same as for participation in the Mesopotamian 
fields. Mesopotamia is not a British colony in 
“fee simple”; it is a mandated territory taken 
from Turkey and the United States claims that 
the “open door” is a necessary consequence of - 
the mandatory system. But Sumatra is a 
Dutch colony and the Dutch can legislate for it 
as they choose. Our protest in this case is_ 
based on the principle of reciprocity; that it 
is unfriendly to bar American companies from 
the Dutch colonial fields in view of the fact 
that Dutch capital is not excluded from Ameri- 
can fields. The note conveyed by Mr. Phillips, 
American Minister to The Hague, hints that 
the United States may be forced to retaliatory . 
measures if the Dutch refuse to recognize our . 
reciprocal rights: 
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Signs of the Times 


During the last twelve months I have on several . 
occasions presented to your excellency the very - 
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great interest of my Government in 
the participation by American capital 
in the development of the mineral oil 
deposits of the Netherlands East In- 
dies. With your approval I have also 
had frequent interyiews with the Min- 
ister of the Colonies on this same 
subject. On every occasion I have 
sought to impress upon the Govern- 
ment of The Netherlands that the 
real interest of the Government of the 
United States in these matters lies in 
the recognition of the principle of 
mutual or reciprocal accessibility to 
vital and natural resources by the na- 
tionals of the United States and by 
those of foreign countries, and the be- 
lief that the recognition of the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity is the solu- 
tion of the future oil problems thruout 
the world. 

I have pointed out that the United 
States has for years carried a burden 
of supplying a large part of the petro- 
leum consumed by other countries, 
and that the petroleum resources of 
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Italy Too 


N Italian memorandum, communi- 

cated by Baron Ricci, the Italian 
ambassador, proves that Italy has taken 
stand with France in sustaining the 
American point of view on the Yap 
island controversy. The French memo- 
randum was published in The Inde- 
pendent of April 30. The Italian note is 
even more outspoken: 


Italy is fully convinced that the United 
States are not asking for any privilege 
in the Island of Yap which is not 
equally granted to every other nation, 
including Japan. Italy is also convinced that 
the United States intend to protect their in- 
terest in the Island of Yap with full con- 
sideration for the interest of other nations. 

Italy, therefore, has not hesitated to ex- 
press herself in a way which completely 
agrees with the text of the American note 
of the fifth of April instant, concerning the 











no other country have been so heavily 
drawn upon to meet foreign needs as 
the petroleum resources of the United 
States. I have pointed out that in the 
future ample supplies of petroleum 
have become indispensable to the life and prosperity of my coun- 
try as a whole, because of the fact that the United States is an 
industrial nation in which distance renders transportation diffi- 
cult, and agriculture depends largely on labor saving devices 
using petroleum products. 

In these circumstances, my Government finds no alternative 
than the adoption of the principle of equally good opportunity, 
with the proviso that no foreign capital may operate in public 
lands unless its government accords similar or like privileges to 
American citizens; and, furthermore, I have submitted that in 
the light of the future needs of the United States such very 
limited and purely defensive provisions as the above might be- 
come inadequate should the principle of equality of opportunity 
not be recognized in foreign countries. 


Our Last Word to Panama 


Spm seg Hughes has sent another note, sterner in 
tone than any of its predecessors, to Panama; urging 
immediate compliance with the judicial award of Chief Jus- 
tice White in fixing the boundary between Costa Rica and 
Panama. Earlier stages of the controversy were given in 
The Independent, March 12 (p. 267), March 19 (p. 294) 
and April 2 (p. 340). The obstinate little republic has 
prolonged the controversy until the latest note of Secre- 
tary Hughes contains a distinct threat of force. It ex- 
presses “surprize and regret” over the latest note from 
Panama and declines to carry the discussion any further. 

As an evidence of “friendly consideration,” however, the 
American Government will in this last note once more re- 
view the grounds of its decision. The finality of the award 
of President Loubet of France for the Pacific portion of 
the frontier has already been recognized by Panama and 
must therefore remain unquestioned. The boundary on the 
Atlantic side of the isthmus was fixed by Chief Justice 
White as arbitrator on the understanding that his award 
would be final. The contention of Panama that he exceeded 
his jurisdiction by going outside the limits within which 
the frontier line was to be established is disproved by 
reference to the terms of the arbitral agreement. The 
American Government cannot consent to have a question 
thus settled “as a perfect and compulsory treaty” award re- 
opened on any pretext. For this reason also the suggestion 
of a plebiscite in the disputed region must be rejected. All 
of the territory granted to Costa Rica by the arbitral de- 
cisions of President Loubet and Chief Justice White must 
be immediately evacuated by the authorities of Panama. 

Now comes the sting in the tail of the note. “Unless such 
steps are taken within a reasonable time the Government 
of the United States will find itself compelled to proceed 
in the manner which may be requisite.” 


Morris, for George Matthew Adams Service 

We'll soon be able to recognize our own 

child—tho his playmates may not know 
him at first 


equality of right among mandataries in the 
exercize of their mandates. 

Italy wishes and trusts that the just rights 
of everybody concerned be recognized always 
and everywhere, in the Island of Yap as 
well as in every other place and circumstance, with perfect 
equality and justice. 

Italy seconded the Anglo-French proposal, which confided the 
study of the Yap question to the juridical committee and the 
conference of ambassadors in Paris, and she now expects that the 


-conference will pronounce itself with equanimity in such a way 


as to eliminate every possibility of disagreement and to conciliate 
all conflicting interests. 

Italy is particularly glad whenever the moral policies of the 
two governments and the material interests of the two nations 
agree in such a way as to put Italy and the United States in a 
position to codperate toward the attainment of the common end, 
which consists of the realization of an era of serene peace and 
prosperity for the civilized world. 


Fiume Again 

HE municipal elections in Fiume have resulted in ex- 
tensive disorders; almost in civil war on a tiny scale. 
The cause of the trouble was not only the old quarrel be- 
tween the Italians and the Yugoslavs; it was also in part 
a conflict between the Socialists and the Fascisti. The Fas- 
cisti are not a political party, but a sort of Ku Klux Klan 
designed to repress Socialist outbreaks by private violence 
on their own account. This counter-revolutionary organiza- 
tion is spread thruout Italy and is found also in the Free 
State of Fiume, the population of which is largely Italian. 
On April 24 elections took place in Fiume. A band of 
Fascisti, including many former supporters of the poet- 
dictator d’Annunzio, invaded Fiume on motor trucks and 
occupied the city. They proclaimed the elections cancelled 
and established a dictatorship of “exceptional Government” 
with a former mayor, Ricardo Gigante, at its head. This 
move was taken partly to overawe the Socialists and Com- 
munists, partly by way of reprisal against the Yugoslavs, 
who are accused of anti-Italian riots in various towns along 
the Adriatic coast, and partly, perhaps, with an idea of re- 
versing the Treaty of Rapallo and realizing d’Annunzio’s 
dream of uniting Fiume to the Kingdom of Italy. The 

Italian Government will stand by the Treaty. 


The Chinese Famine 


HILE the United States is celebrating “China famine 

week” with a drive for necessary funds to save 
whole provinces from starvation it is gratifying to learn 
that American benevolence has already borne some fruit. 
Thomas W. Lamont, in charge of the relief work in this 
country, testifies that “we now are advised that, instead of 
the 15,000,000 who it was originally feared were doomed 
to death from hunger, relief at present in sight from all 
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sources, American, Chinese and foreign, is sufficient to pro- 
vide scanty rations until the June harvest for all except 
5,000,000 people.” It gives one a queer feeling to hear that 
“only” 5,000,000 people are going to die of starvation in a 
single country, but such disasters have frequently over- 
taken the Chinese. The death sentence on these 5,000,000 
may be lifted by an increase in American contribution; 
otherwise they have no hope, since the meager resources 
of the Chinese Government are already fully extended and 
European nations are worried about starvation nearer 
home. 

The Chinese Republic has not as yet attained political 
stability. In the south the radical leader Sun Yat-sen has 
been proclaimed President by an assembly at Canton. 

Whether a rebellion in South China will lead to the estab- 
lishment of constitutional rule over all China, or to a 
secessionist movement and a new republic in the south, or 
to the defeat of Sun Yat-sen and the restoration of the 
authority of the central Government in Canton, or to some 
federal compromize by which the Cantonese will give 
formal recognition to the central Government on condi- 
tion that they do what they choose locally is uncertain. 
Perhaps the new movement may lead to no result at all 
save a continuation of the present deadlock. Things hap- 
pen that way in China sometimes. 


Suspended Sentence 


AY 1 did not settle the German reparations dispute 

which has held Europe in turmoil for over three 
months. Everyone expected that Germany would either say 
“Kamerad” by May 1 and agree to the full demands of the 
Allied Powers or else Marshal Foch would be permitted 
to give the word for the military occupation of the Ruhr 
coal region and its industrial 
towns. Instead, Germany ob- 
tained a reprieve of a few 
days before the execution of 
sentence. This was partly 
due to the reluctance of 
Great Britain and Italy to 
push matters to a crisis 
which might involve Europe 
in another war, and partly to 
the common desire of all the 
nations concerned to bring 
the United States into the 
discussion — Germany desir- 
ing President Harding as a 
mediator, and the Allies de- 
siring him as a supporter of 
their claims. 

The Reparation Commis- 
sion has communicated to 
Germany, agreeably to the 
terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, the full sum of her 
indebtedness. This is placed 
at 132,000,000,000 gold marks. 
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stead a compromize in the terms agreed on at the London 
Conference in January. According to this plan Germany 
would have to pay 226,000,000,000 marks, inclusive of in- 
terest, plus an export tax of 12 per cent. Payments would 
be spread over forty-two years. The present cash value of 
the Allied demand expressed in American money would be 
about $21,000,000,000, in addition to the export tax. This 
would be less than two-thirds of Germany’s debt as esti- 
mated by the Reparation Commission, but no doubt the ex- 
port tax, if it proved practicable and productive, would go 
far to make good the sacrifice. 

Germany’s counter-proposals fall far short of this. The 
proposal of March would have eliminated the export tax, 
secured for Germany an international loan, retained Upper 
Silesia and freed Germany from restrictions on commerce. 
With these concessions granted, Germany offered to pay, 
after the deduction of payments already made, 30,000,- 
000,000 gold marks ($7,500,000,000) with interest. This is a 
little more than a third of what the Allies demanded and 
less than a fourth of the full debt of Germany as fixed by 
the Reparation Commission. Germany’s second offer, com- 
municated to the Allies by presenting it to the American 
Government for transmission, was much more generous. 
It provided for a payment of 50,000,000,000 gold marks 
($12,500,000,000) with interest, but it, too, was loaded 
down with unacceptable conditions. 

The Allies intimated to Secretary Hughes that the Ger- 
man offer was quite inacceptable. He therefore sent an 
answer to Berlin informing the German Government as 
follows: 

The Government of the United States has received the 
memorandum left by Dr. Simons with the Commissioner of the 
United States under date of April 24, relating to reparations. 
In reply, this Government states that it finds itself unable to 
reach the conclusion that the proposals afford a basis for discus- 
sion acceptable to the Allied governments 
and that these proposals cannot be enter- 
tained. 

This Government therefore again ex- 
pressing its earnest desire for a prompt 
settlement of this vital question strongly 
urges the German Government at once to 
make directly to the Allied governments 
clear, definite and adequate proposals 
which would in all respects meet its just 
obligation. 

Thus the German attempt to get 
the United States to mediate failed in 
its immediate object. President Hard- 
ing and Secretary Hughes would not 
mediate directly; they consented only 
to receive the German terms and 
“sound” the Allies as to their accepta- 
bility as a basis for negotiation. The 
terms were never formally trans- 
mitted to the Allies by this Govern- 
ment; but for practical purposes the 
publication of the German terms and 
the communication of the attitude of 
the Allies with regard to them to the 
American Government reached the 
same result. But the final upshot of 





It does not include the pay- 
ments “on account” which 
Germany has already made 
or the reimbursement of the war debts of Belgium for 
which Germany is liable under Article 232 of the Treaty. 
Neither does it include the interest which would have to be 
paid in case (as is inevitable) the term of payment were 
spread over a period of years. But it does cover all that 
Germany would be required to pay as a principal sum for 
the various categories of damage mentioned in the Treaty, 
even if the full indebtedness of Germany were exacted 
from her. 

The Allies did not demand the sum mentioned by the 
Reparation Commission from Germany. They proposed in- 


Chapin in St. Louis Star 


Central 


the negotiations was the note of Sec- 
retary Hughes urging a renewal of 
direct negotiations with the Allies. 
The Supreme Council of the Allies prepared an ulti- 
matum to Germany; demanding that Germany recognize 
her total debt as established by the Reparation Commis- 
sion, agree to certain terms for paying it off so far as pos- 
sible, recognize also her more immediate debt of 12,000,- 
000,000 gold marks remaining unpaid and overdue since 
May 1, 1921, and consent to substantial guarantees for 
the fulfilment of the Treaty of Versailles. If by May 12 the 
ultimatum is not accepted the Allied armies will advance 
and proceed to the occupation of the Ruhr district and to 
such other measures of coercion as may seem advisable. 








Here Are Books 


Reading the Bible 


William Lyon Phelps writes of the 
Bible with the same ease, familiarity 
and humor with which he writes of the 
modern novel; which is as it should be 
but seldom is. His three lectures on 
Reading the Bible were delivered to 
the students at the Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary, but they discuss the 
subject from a literary rather than a 
theological standpoint: ‘‘Whether the 
original text was inspired or not, I 
have never felt any doubt as to the 
divine inspiration of the version of 
1611.” “The Bible contains not only 
the finest historical prose, and the 
finest lyric and epic poetry; in philos- 
ophy, practical wisdom and political 
economy it is also supreme,’ which cer- 
tainly makes it worth while for any 
one, whatever his religious convictions 
may be, to know it well. Professor 
Phelps regrets the appalling biblical 
ignorance of the average American 
boy and girl, but rejoices in the fact 
that contemporary poets, novelists and 
dramatists seem to find the Bible the 
same well of inspiration that it was to 
their literary ancestors. He bewails the 
tendency to banish it from the schools: 

The Bible is not only the foundation of 
modern English literature, it is the founda- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon civilization. It seems 
a narrow and mistaken policy to drive it 
out of the public schools. When I was a 
boy, every day in school began with a 
chapter in the Bible and the Lord’s Prayer ; 
surely there is nothing sectarian about 
that. Merely in dignity, the Hebrew and 
Christian religions compare favorably with 
the Greek and Roman, with which we were 
compelled to familiarize ourselves at school, 
and so far as I know, without protest from 
any source. If the Greek and Roman gods 
and goddesses were alive today, every one 
of them would be in jail. 

The first and third of the lectures 
deal with “Reading the Bible” and 
“The Short Stories in the Bible.” They 
are interesting, enlivening and stimu- 
lating. They rouse your curiosity about 
the subject they are discussing, which 
is probably the true aim of criticism, 
certainly the aim of teaching. The 
chapter on “St. Paul as a Letter 
Writer” does the same thing to a lesser 
degree. Parts of it are rather dull. 


Reading the Bible, by William Lyon Phelps. 
The Macmillan Co. 


Good Enough to Be Better 


An English professor I once knew 
used at no infrequent intervals to re- 
turn students’ themes with a single 
phrase scrawled across the top: “Good 
enough to be better.” It was a peculiar- 
ly irritating and spurring criticism, 
and it applies exactly to Booth Tark- 
ington’s book, Ramsey Milholland. 
Ramsey Milholland seems to have been 
written in a hurry and that is unfor- 
tunate, because it was worth doing 
well, worth doing, in fact, a little bet- 
ter than usual. It sets forth an Amer- 
ican boy’s reaction to the war, and the 
logic of it because of the kind of small 
boy he was in school and at-home and 
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as a Freshman in college. He is a Jun- 
ior in 1917. He is a typical boy—Booth 
Tarkington seems to be incapable of 
creating a boy who isn’t—but many of 
the schoolboy incidents have been 
warmed over from “Penrod” and the 
college scenes have a rather unfortu- 
nate proportion of talk to action. Which 
does not mean that it is not an amus- 
ing book. It is, tho its purpose is seri- 
ous. That is why we wish Mr. Tarking- 
ton would write it over again and make 
it more serious and more amusing. 


Ramsey Milholland, by Booth Tarkington. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


“He Was Pure Act” 


Despite the exceeding banality of the 
saying—and the essence of banalities 
is their undisputed truth—most biog- 
raphers decline to believe that actions 
speak louder than words, at least they 
decline to act as if they believed it. 
But Joseph Bucklin Bishop, in Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and His Time, is an ex- 
ception to the rule. He quotes Henry 
Adams, “Roosevelt, more than any 
other living man within the range of 
notoriety, showed the singular primi- 
tive quality that belongs to ultimate 
matter—the quality that medieval the- 
ology assigned to God—he was pure 
act.” So Mr. Bishop writes of Roose- 
velt’s acts, beginning with his first 
term in the New York State Legisla- 
ture, and they fill two large and fas- 
cinating volumes. 

It is simple, direct, interesting nar- 
rative, some of it in Mr. Bishop’s 
words, much of it in Colonel Roosevelt’s 
own for the biographer is aiming to 
give an account not of acts alone but 
of the personality behind them. As Mr. 
Bishop says in his preface, “Many 
writers have sought to depict the man 
Roosevelt, and many others will re- 
peat the effort, but none has, and none 
can, depict him as he really was with 
that vivid clearness in which he stands 
self-revealed in his letters. ... When 
he sat down to write or dictate a letter 
to a congenial friend he did not com- 
pose, he talked. Whatever was upper- 
most in his mind at the time came out 
without restraint or reservation.” Mr. 
Bishop had access to all Colonel Roose- 
velt’s correspondence, both personal 
and official, because it was at Roose- 
velt’s own suggestion that he under- 
took the writing of the history of his 
public career. Consequently his book 
contains interesting and not hitherto 
generally known information on such 
subjects as the Russo-Japanese peace 
conference, the Algeciras incident and 
Roosevelt’s opinions of the innumerable 
kings who entertained him on his way 
home thru Europe after his African 
hunting trip. These last are set down 
in a long, delightfully frank and per- 
sonal letter to Sir George Otto Tre- 
velyan, the historian of the American 
Revolution. With him Colonel Roose- 
velt carried on for years a correspond- 
ence which ranged far and wide over 
public affairs, personal matters and the 
many literary tastes they had in com- 





and Books 


mon. Those letters alone would make 
the book worth having. 

If you are an admirer of Roosevelt 
you will certainly want to read this 
book; if you are not an admirer of 
Roosevelt, — you must read it. 


heod. lt His Time, by Joseph 
Bucklin “Baber Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





Fiction Stranger Than Fact 


Writers of fiction ought to form a 
league to prevent the further explora- 
tion of Africa. In its present state of un- 
mapped jungles and deserts it offers un- 
paralleled opportunities for the found- 
ing of lost kingdoms. The latest has 
been established by Baroness Orczy of 
“Scarlet Pimpernel” fame. The Egyp- 
tians who carved the Sphinx and built 
the great Pyramids and whom history 
counts as a vanished race are living 
across the desert, behind the bronze 
doors of Kamt, just as they lived five 
thousand years ago, their civilization a 
compound of marvelous beauty and 
revolting cruelty. Two Englishmen 
make their way there and—why bother 
to go on; By the Gods Beloved is an 
exciting, well-told tale, highly to be 
recommended if you are in the mood 
for that kind of thing. Of course it 
has echoes of Pierre Benoit, who in 
turn has echoes of “She,” but what dif- 
ference does. that make? 

The desert island on which George 
Barr McCutcheon has wrecked a big 
ocean liner in West Wind Drift is not 
nearly so attractive a place, tho the 
passengers have correctly modern ideas 
of communal labor. In fact a little of 
that island goes a long way, and there 
are nearly four hundred pages of it. 


By the Gods Beloved, by Baroness Orczy. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. West Wind Drift, by 
George Barr McCutcheon. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Trips and Travels 


ALSACE IN RusT AND GOLD, by Edith O’Shaugh- 
nessy (Harpers). Impressionistic, journalistic 
little descriptive sketches of liberated Alsace 
just at the end of the Great War. 


THE Happy HuNTING-GROUNDS, by Kermit 
Roosevelt (Scribner’s). A simple and pleasant 
story of the author’s companionship with his 
father in adventure and leisurely holiday. 


SamuRAI Traits, by Lucian Swift Kirkland 
(Doran). Informal and entertaining account of 
rambles along the unfrequented byways of 
Japan. Not a guide book. 


LONDON AND Its ENVIRONS, edited by Findlay 
Muirhead (Macmillan): A new edition of the 
Blue Guide, with detailed maps and diagrams 
and several chapters of general information. 


HIGHWAYS AND Byways oF Forma, by Clif- 
ton Johnson (Macmillan). The latest addi- 
tion to this writer-photographer’s splendid 
series of travel-guides. In the written page and 
in the pictures, the lure of Florida is felt. 


CAMPS AND TRAILS IN CHINA, by Roy Chap- 
man Andrews and Yvette Borup Andrews (D. 
Appleton). Entertaining and informative ac- 
count of an adventurous expedition where maps 
are mostly guesswork, that will be enjoyed alike 
by sportsmen and naturalists. 


Up THE SEINE TO THE BATTLEFIELDS, by Anna 
Bowman Dodd (Harper’s). To get the most 
out of France, the author advises prospective 
travelers to start from the old port of Havre— 
where thousands of American soldiers first saw 
the land they had come to defend—and proceed 
ina wy way along the Seine to the recent 
battlefields. The book contains bits of history 
and vivid sketches of rural life, with distinc- 
tive illustrations. 
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N ORDER to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce and 
industry, and to stimulate those who have a college training to consider the 
problems of a business career, a committee composed of 


Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chairman 
Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University 

Professor Henry C. Adams, University of Michigan 

Hon. Theodore E. Burton, Washington, and 

President Edwin F. Gay, New York Evening Post 


has been enabled, through the generosity of Hart Schaffner & Marx, of Chicago, to 
offer in 1922 four prizes for the best studies in the economic field 


In addition to the subjects printed below, a list of other available subjects 
will be supplied on request. Attention is expressly called to the rule that a com- 
— is not confined to topics proposed in the announcements of this committee, 
ut any other subject chosen must first be approved by it 








1 Undetected monopoly as affecting cost of living 

2 A classification of Federal expenditures for a national budget system 
3 A programme for the industrial transformation of China 

4 Protectionism as affected by the War 

5 The effects of price-fixing by the Government during the War 

6 The function of capital 


FAMAMAMALIAIAIO I(t? 


Class B includes only those who, at the time the papers are sent in, are under- 
graduates of any American college. Class A includes any other Americans without 
restriction; the possession of a degree is not required of any contestant in this class, 
nor is any age limit set 


A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class A. 


A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Two Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class B. The committee reserves to itself the right to 
award the two prizes of $1000 and $500 of Class A to undergraduates in Class B, if the 
merits of the papers demand it. The winner of a prize shall not receive the amount 


designated until he has prepared his manuscript for the printer to the satisfaction of 
the committee. 
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The ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the donors, 
and it is expected that, without precluding the use of these papers as theses for higher 
degrees, they will cause them to be issued in some permanent form 


Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, expressed in 
good English, and although not limited as to length, they should not be needlessly 
expanded. They should be inscribed with an assumed name, the class in which they 
are presented, and accompanied by a sealed envelope giving the real name and 
address of the competitor, together with any degrees or distinctions already 
obtained. No paper is eligible which shall have been printed or published in a 
form to disclose the identity of the author before the award shall have been made. 
If the competitor is in Class B, the sealed envelope should contain the name of the 


—". in which he is studying. The papers should be sent on or before June 
, » to 
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CHICAGO 


J. Laurence Laughlin, Esq.,  ™ "tincsgo 
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The Story of the Steerage 


last five tragic years, and there is no 
doubt nor fear, but passionate cer- 
tainty. 

Before we sailed I heard those songs 
from a throng of men and women 
crowding the dock. They were seeing 
their countrymen off, those who were 
leaving “The sweet land of liberty” 
for Soviet Russia. “Blessed are the 
poor, for theirs is the kingdom” of 
song. Deep throated, harshly melodi- 
ous and melancholy, were the Slavs’ 
strains; for though they sing of a new 
world in which nationalities shall 
blend and disappear, the dominant 
note is Russian. 

At first I thought the steerage joy- 
less. Even the first cabin is apprehen- 
sive of the evil days to come; but the 


dense crowd opened like the hole in a° 


doughnut. A squat, sturdy Russian 
danced with athletic abandon, and 
the hole grew larger as others joined 
him. The contagious rhythm affected 
the onlookers, who clapped their hands 
and beat the deck with their feet. A 
semi- Americanized Russian pushed 
through the crowd and asked the bala- 
layka player for ragtime, and to a 
poor imitation of American jungle 
music he gyrated, then shimmied, 
while the crowd laughed derisively. 
“American dancing no good!” and they 
continued a la Russe, which was more 
to their—and my—liking. It was a 
very un-Americanized crowd. There 
was fearful and wonderful English 
and more fearful and wonderful 
clothes in various combinations. There 
were over 1,400 men going back, 
sturdy, fine physical specimens, lured 
by a dream which they say is taking 
shape, leaving America without regret. 
The singing and dancing ceased, the 
groups contracted, and conversation, 
oration and preachment began. They 
were discussing war, politics and Bol- 
shevism, especially Bolshevism. Two 
men talked back and forth at each 
other while the rest listened pop-eyed 
and open-mouthed. “Ha!” says one of 
them. “In Poland they say they have a 
Socialized government. They dress a 
man up in peasant clothes, and he 
smokes and spits like a peasant—but 
he is only a puppet, and the aristocrats 
pull the strings. In Russia under the 
Soviet (the true Socialist government), 
production belongs to the producer.” 
A tall young man of more refined 
appearance was reading “The Riddle 
of the Universe.” He is a clothing cut- 
ter and is going back to help Russia. 
All Russians are going back to help 
the Soviet Republic. “The new day has 
ecme! No Czar, no priests, no bosses!” 
I joined another group and a rusty, 
pale, pimple-faced youth was talking 
about war. “It says plainly in the 
Bible ‘Thou Shalt Not Kill;’ yet the 
priests told us to go and fight and kill. 
The priests are the tools of the capi- 
talists.” 
“Yea,” says a broad-shouldered, flat- 
faced Russian. “If Jesus would come 
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to New York the priests would have 
him arrested and deported to Russia. 
In Russia he would be welcome.” 

Another group was being read to by 
a youth of about twenty-four. “What 
are you reading to them?” “Out of the 
new Bible,” he replies, and shows me 
the book—Upton Sinclair’s “The Cry 
for Justice,” a compilation of the old 
agonies and the new prophecies. 

So enthusiastic, so brave, so hope- 
ful, so enchanted by new phrases, 
so eager to reach Soviet Russia, so 
glad to have escaped capitalistic 
America—and I am sure that he will 
be disillusioned. 

“Are you coming back to America?” 
I asked him at parting. 

“Yes,” he replied. “But then, we, 
the workers, shall travel in luxury, 
and you, parasites, will be in the steer- 
” 

There were smaller groups of 
Czechs, Poles and Slovaks who were 
returning, also with new hopes and 
ideals; only theirs are national and 
not international, and they too are 
ready to fight and die for them. 

Mankind in the steerage and out of it 
believes in two religions: Bolshevism 
and nationalism. I have spent all my 
mornings interviewing the steerage 
and I have not found one man who 
loves America as I love it, or as those 
loved it who returned in the steerage 
prior to the war. 

I’m sick at heart. It all seems a 
great pity and a great waste. “Amer- 
ica no good!” And it hurts to hear it, 
accustomed as I was to their adula- 
tion, to unstinted praise, to their car- 
rying the American flag back with 
them. 

If they were complaining about lack 
of work or wages I should not care; 
but they are complaining about our 
poverty of spirit, our lack of ideals, 
our hardness and coldness and blind 
suppression. “America is ruthless,” 
one of the men told me. “Life is noth- 
ing, money is everything. I worked in 
a shipyard in Camden, and every day 
regularly one man or more was killed. 
The Americans don’t care, there are 
other men to take their places.” 

“America is like Russia,” another 
man complained. “And she will be 
punished like Russia,” he prophesied. 

When I went back to the first cabin 
I stepped into another world. Time had 
dealt more kindly with the cabin than 
with the steerage. Comforts have 
grown into luxuries and luxuries into 
extravagances. The vibration of the 
machinery is unfelt up here and our 
track over the waves is smooth. There 
is the splendor of Louis XIV, plus 
electric elevators, electric lights, swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium, miles of broad 
deck and glass covered verandas. 

English passengers predominate. 
If they are troubled about their em- 
pire they do not show it, and they 
seem happy to be under the Union 
Jack again and to be able to drink 


whiskey and soda as behooves “free 
white men.” 

Americans there are of course, in 
goodly numbers, so many of English 
blood, yet so un-English. They are 
mostly captains of industry going over 
to scan the troubled horizon of the in- 
dustrial world. “Watchman, what of 
the night?” They pretend to be opti- 
mistic and comfort themselves with 
phraseology; they play poker and the 
stakes are bigger than ever; they bet 
on the ship’s run in phenomenal sums 
and make up for the thirst of the past. 

There are plenty of American wo- 
men on board, smartly gowned, many 
of them lovely and simple, too many of 
them extravagantly bejewelled and too 
scantily dressed. Most of them are 
smoking and drinking. 

There is much talking, but no one 
seems to be discussing anything in 
particular. 

There is a dance every night, and a 
sumptuous dress parade. Yellow-necked 
champagne bottles grace the tables, 
and there is a riot of spending. One of 
the famous men on board is a light- 
weight champion and my neighbor at 
table, a broker, paid five hundred dol- 
lars to see him perform; but he 
dropped a one dollar bill into the col- 
lection for the widows’ and sailors’ 
fund. 

The head steward tells me that the 
wine bill of a number of individuals 
will exceed $1,000. 

“Break the power of labor! Deport 
the Bolsheviks! Hang the anarchists!” 
Those seem the remedies which will 
cure a sick world and will bring order 
out of confusion. 

“If you will poison that man Lenin 
we will be all right.” What a confession 
of weakness and wickedness! 

“We are doing much for our work- 
ingmen today,” one man says. “We 
even invited a delegation to our annual 
dinner.” The trouble with what they 
are doing is that it is ten or twenty 
years too late and is done out of fear 
rather than out of conviction. 

The men I have met here have read 
nothing but market reports and con- 
tent themselves with denouncing the 
Labor Unions. Everything with which 
they do not agree is dangerous. 

As I am writing, the steward is 
walking about attending to his duties. 
The last time I sailed, his class was- 
servile, beaten into servility. His was 
an ill-paid task. He had to eat his 
meals standing, and I have seen him 
asleep, leaning against a pillar. 

What marks my steward is his evi- 
dent self-respect. He does his work 
without cringing and without debase- 
ment. He is not ordered about as if he 
were a slave; he seems to take pleas- 
ure in seeing me comfortable, and he 
takes as much pride in making my bed 
as I am taking in writing my book. 

“There is the light at Land’s End!” 
he cries. I drop my pen and run to see 
its welcome, flashing over the deep. 

















The Couple Tha 
pent Every Cen 


BOUT six months ago I got the scare 
of my life. Edith was worried, too. 
But in the end it was one of the best 
things that ever happened to us. 


I guess I had a pretty close call. The 
doctor said afterwards that he never ex- 
pected me to pull through. 


But it wasn’t my own sickness that gave 
me my fright—at least I wasn’t alarmed 
about myself. It was the sick condition 
of the family finances, and thinking of 
Edith and the boy that put me in a panic. 
There I was, flat on my back in bed; a 
big doctor’s bill running up; a trained 
nurse to pay every week; and no reserve 
to fall back on—not a dollar laid by for 
emergency. 


Luckily the firm was good enough to con- 
tinue my salary without a break, or I don’t 
know what we would have done. 


The things that went through my mind during 
that slow process of getting well made me feel 
like a criminal. Suppose the worst had hap- 
pened? No provision for Edith and the boy 
except a little insurance—the total amount nct 
enough to last more than a year at the rate we 
had been living. 


It hurt like a stab. It seems incredible that two 
people in their right minds could drift along 
the way we had been doing, constantly living up 
to the last cent, constantly on the edge of a 
slippery precipice. Yet according to statistics, 
something like 50 per cent of all the men in 
America over sixty years of age are dependent 
on relatives or charity for support—including 
men who had earned princely incomes when in 
their prime. Think of it! And all because 
they had failed to look ahead—had never 
learned how to save. It hit me right between 
the eyes. For I was nearly thirty-two years 
old—certainly old enough to know better; yet 
I wasn’t a dollar nearer independence than 
when I was twenty. 


One day, while still in bed, I ran across some- 
thing in one of the magazines that opened my 
eyes to our whole trouble. 


It said that most people make hard work of 
saving simply because they don’t go at it in 
the right way. Their money doesn’t last long 
because they have no check on it—no definite 
system for adjusting their outgo to their in- 
come. It said the only practical way is the 
budget system—split your salary up into propor- 
tionate parts; allow so much each week for 
this, so much ‘for that, and then stick to it. 


Then the article told of an almost automatic 
way for doing this—a new system: for manag- 
ing personal affairs; it was called the Ferrin 
Money Making Account System. 


READ! 


Letter from Head of Financial Departmen’ 
ions Corporation of its kind in the meiited 
“I consider your account book a remarkable 
| rrr to the people of this country at this 
e. 





“In our company we have 5,000 employes and 

it was a revelation to me, in giving them advice in 

to the making out of their income tax re- 

turns, to find how few had any intelligent idea of 
their income and their living expenses. 

“The simplicity of your plan, which, by com- 
parison with - methods of account —-. 
would seem to be well-nigh automatic, appeals to 
me —.. 

_ you can’t teach an_old new 
tricks, but 7 will say to you that I am go to 


use the Fe Book for my own family expenses, 
and consider it will m: money for me right 
from the start. 


_ (Signed) D. 8. Burton. 


Letter from A. B. Dick, Dick, Jr., By FR Dick 
Company of Chicago, Man’ ufacturers of the Edison- 
Dick Mimeograph Machine: 

“I can candidly say that all the record books 


new year. you will forward your 
will be very glad to remit.’* 
(Signed) A. B. Dick, Jr. 











WHERE did it all go? Forbes earned a good 
salary. Neither he nor Mrs. Forbes could be 
accused of extravagance. But somehow they 
could never keep more than a few dollars 
ahead of expenses. Then something happened 
that gave them a scare—and out of it they 
found an easy way to get on EASY STREET. 













It struck me that this was just what Edith and I 
get our feet on solid 
ground. When I showed my discovery to Edith, she 


needed if we ever expected to 


with me, and immediately sent 
for the complete system. 
That little step has proved to be our sal- 
vation. It has helped us put nearly 
$500 in the bank in less than six months 
—out of the same salary that was for- 
merly never enough. At the same time 
it helped us to pay a big doctor’s bill 
without ever missing the money. 


The Ferrin Money Making Account 
System has shown us how to cut out 
all that old haphazard, hit-or-miss kind 
of spending, how to save money that 
we formerly frittered away—how to 
stop the little leaks that were keeping 
us poor. 


The Magic Budget Plan 


The Ferrin Money Making Account 
System is simplifying money matters 
for thousands upon thousands of 
people all over the country—helping 
square up bills and debts—putting 
money in the bank for people who 
never before saved a cent. It will 
help you in the same way. This sys- 
tem, a is ad itself, comprises: 


Gompast information is given on Making a 

Keeping Expense Accounts, Making 
oer Investments, Making an Inventory of 
Household Goods. 


The Pocket Account Book (price when sold 
separately, 50 cents) contains printed slips so 
— you have only to jot down the amounts of 

our daily expenditures. The Kitchen Calen- 
} a (price 50 cents) keeps track of household 
expenses. At the end of each week or month 
these amounts are transferred to the Money 
Making Account Book, which contains 112 
pages, size 84%x10% inches, and is bound in 
half blue Silk Cloth Back—Cadet Blue Cover 
Paper Sides—Turned Edges, semi-flexible, 
stamped in gold on Front Cover. This book 
has been prepared by an expert to fit any sal- 
ary from the smallest to the largest. Incor- 
pe oy in it is a recapitulation for every month 
of the year, which shows at a glance the Bud- 
get and the amounts paid out during the month 
for the various classified items of expense. It 
is the only book to our knowledge which -has a 
Bu Column for every month. Special col- 
umns are provided for items on which an in- 
come tax does not have to be paid, so that 
these amounts may be deducted at the "ond of 


the year. 
One Money Sa Feature 
ost every kind 


A war tax is now levied on 
of article you buy. Few people know that the 


amounts so paid on daily purchases may prop-. 


erly be deducted from their income tax report. 


The following items, for example, are deduct- 
ible. a on personal indebtedness; taxes 
on land, buildings and household property; war 
taxes on Sat dues, theatre tickets, transporta- 
tion, telephone messages, telegrams, tobacco, 
etc.; contributions to churches, charitable, sci- 
entific or educational institutions which are 
not conducted for profit. By keeping track of 
these war taxes on the pages for daily ex- 
penditures, and transferring the weekly or 
monthly totals to the Money Making Account 
Book, you will effect a saving on your income 

tax that will surprise you and that will pay 
the small price of the System many times over. 


The Ferrin Investment and Insurance Register is 
designed to keep an accurate record of your 
investments, insurance policies, etc. Contains 
32 pages size 5x8 inches; price separately, 
50 cents. The Ferrin Inventory and Fire In- 
surance Record will enable you to make and 
keep a complete inventory of every room in 






“The things that went through my mind during 
that slow process of getting well, made me feel 
like a criminal.” 


Two Minutes a Day 


The Ferrin Money Making Account System 
takes only two minutes a day. Any grammar 
school boy or girl can keep the accounts. This 
method is not a hard task. 

Now you need not worry about the money you 
spend for clothes, food, rent, or the theatre. 
You will spend it freely because you know how 
much you can afford to spend. The Ferrin 
Money Making Account System is a most prac- 
tical gift to any newly married couple. Many 
people use them for Christmas gifts. 


Send No Money 


See how magically the Ferrin Money Making Ac- 
count System works, no matter how much 
or how little your income. We know what you 
will think of it when you see it. So we are 
willing to send you the complete System without 
your sending us any money in advance. Just 
mail the coupon, and back will come the System 
by return mail. If you feel that you can afford 
not to have it, simply send it back, and you 
will owe nothing. 

But when you have seen what big returns the 
Ferrin System will pay you, you will surely 
want to keep this wonderful aid to money- 
making, especially as we are now making a 
special short-time offer of only $3.5@ for the 
complete System. 

You will appreciate what a remarkable offer 
this is when you consider that other expense 
account books are sold for $3 and cover a 
period of only two years. The Ferrin Money 
Making Book covers four years, and therefore 
has twice the value, $6. And in addition you 
get the Ferrin Kitchen Calendar, the Ferrin 
Pocket Account Book, the Ferrin Investment 
and Insurance Register, the Ferrin Household 
Inventory and Fire Insurance rd, each 
worth 50 cents, or $2, You have the oppor- 
tunity, therefore, of securing $8 value for 
only $3.50, 

But we can make this special combination 
offer only for a limited time. You are there- 
fore urged to mail the coupon now—to do so 
costs nothing and does not obligate you in any 
way, and it may be a revelation to you of how 
much more you can get out of your income. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


- 
Independent Corporation 
Pablishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. F 311 Sixth Ave.,. NEW YORK 
scherncrdabe fe ets pe, Mating seme 
yo a. =. pevment within 5 days 





t, or return 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 











and foreign. 


everywhere. 
pendent, New York. © 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel 
for pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best 
routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic 
This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because 
of the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Inde- 
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Your Hotel in New York 


HEN you come to New York, make the Hotel Astor your 
home. It is more than a mere stopping ‘place. It is New 


Situated in the very heart of the metropolis, the Hotel Astor is 
the logical scene of New York’s most impressive functions. Here 
Big Business meets for consultation. 
for distinguished foreign visitors and ambassadors. 
Astor is chosen for great National festivities. 
Whether you need a single room or an elaborate suite, you will 
obtain at the Hotel Astor the utmost in comfort. 


Roof Garden 


From the magnificent open air Roof Garden with its “Belvedere 
Restaurant” and its unique open air dancing during dinner and 
throughout the evening, to the cool Orangerie and the numerous 
lounges, promenades, writing rooms and restaurants you will 
find a spot to fit your every mood. The cuisine and service are 


HOTEL ASTOR 


Frederick A. Muschenheim 
Broadway, 44th and 45th Streets 
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Here are held receptions 
The Hotel 
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TRAVEL TO EUROPE 
CHINA — JAPAN 


Independent or Conducted 


Steamship Reservations 
Write for Booklet A3 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 


606 FIFTH AVE. Spreckels Bldg. 
NEW YORK San Francisco 








SEE, EUROPE 


Five weeks with Prof. Otto Bond, Chicago University. 
Brittany, Paris, the battlefront, motoring in the Chateau 
country, the Pyrenees. ‘‘With the understanding also.” 

INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65-E Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 


When you ask THE INDEPENDENT to change 
your address, both the old and the new address 
should be given. Let us know, if possible, three 
weeks before the change is to go into effect. 





| THE INDEPENDENT, 311 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 




















(HALFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY. N. J 


ON THE BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK - AMERICAN PLAN - ALWAYS OPEN 


LL the old charm 
of these two 
famous hotels now 
combined and added 
to. HoSpitable. Home 
like. Finest cuisine 
Every modern com- 
fort and service. 
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China’s Constant Terror 
(Continued from page 509) 


fall crops spells ruin. If the farmer 
reaps a good supply of wheat, but loses 
the fall crop, he can “manage.” In case 
the wheat is a failure, but the millet, 
sweet potatoes and Kaffir corn mature, 
the peasant does not have to starve. 
To reap little or nothing in the sum- 
mer and in the autumn means over- 
whelming disaster. 

Another fruitful cause of insuf- 
ficiency in the food supply is the ever 
recurring floods. This year a river 
breaks thru its dykes; next year an- 
other overflows its banks. The writer 
knows a river valley which has not yet 
recovered from the cruel wounds in- 
flicted by a river a decade ago. 

An even greater cause of famine is 
the Chinese peasant’s abject poverty, 
due largely to industrial and agricul- 
tural conservatism. 

Even in normal years millions bal- 
ance themselves with difficulty on the 
slender line separating life from death. 
Imagine a family of five persons busily 
engaged in coaxing a third, a half, or 
even a whole acre of land to give them 
their daily bread. The average farmer 
eats meat only on feast days, or about 
once a month. 

Besides these farmers there are 
whole armies of landless peasants. 

The most vivid imagination at home 
cannot possibly picture to itself the 
economic impotence of China’s masses. 
Very distinctly does the writer recall 
one of South Dakota’s crop failures; 
but he thinks of those American 
farmers as plutocrats in comparison 
with these Chinese farmer-paupers. 
How much can a Chinese borrow on 
his farm, no larger than a_ potato 
patch? For the pittance the loan shark 
gives him he pays at least 30 per cent 
interest, while the South Dakota 
farmer paid only from ten to twelve. 
Not only did the American farmer pay 
but a third of the interest, but fairly 
adequate transportation facilities sup- 
plied him with grain from neighboring 
states at reasonable prices, while the 
failure to build sufficient railroads in 
China exacts vengeance in the form of 
high priced food supplies. 

As has just been suggested the fam- 
ine itself as well as its severity is 
closely related to the absence or pres- 
ence of railroads, canals and good 
highways. If grain and other supplies 
can be poured into the affected regions 
easily, cheaply and quickly, prices can- 
not soar, and profiteers will be handi- 
capped in their ghoulish work of fat- 
tening on their countrymen’s misfor- 
tunes. During the famine of 1877-78 it 
cost twenty dollars gold per ton to 
haul grain to the famine districts of 
Honan and seventy dollars gold a ton 
to Shensi. Altho two trunk lines, the 
Peking-Hankow Railway and the Tien- 
tsin-Pukow Railway, trisect the pres- 
ent famine area, they are hopelessly 
inadequate to meet the need, since 
they do not come within a hundred 
miles of some of the stricken districts. 

Not being navigated by steam pro- 
pelled vessels the Yellow River, tho 
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bounding the famine districts on the 
south, is a negligible factor in feeding 
the hungry. The Grand Canal, which 
crosses Shantung and Chili, is also a 
broken reed. About seventy years ago 
the Yellow River, tiring of its old 
monotonous bed, suddenly moved its 
mouth from Anhwei to the province of 
Chili, a jump of 250 miles. This antic 
of “China’s Sorrow,” the Yellow River, 
reduced the Grand Canal from an 
artery of transportation to a capillary. 

And finally, there are the unspeak- 
able country roads. 

After China’s hills have been reaf- 
forested, factories opened, railroads 
built, rivers dredged, canals deepened 
and highways improved, droughts and 
floods will lose their terror and famines 
will cease. 

Shantung, China 


This Changing World 
(Continued from page 511) 


only knew enough. Professor Soddy in 
that fascinating book, “Science and 
Life,” makes the rash prophecy that 
the time may come when we will do 
without food and replenish our bodily 
energy, as a storage battery is re- 
charged, by taking hold of the poles of 
a battery for a few minutes. I am glad 
to think that such an invention will 
not come in my day. 

Such visionary speculations are of 
value only as stimulants to our in- 
active imaginations. But the question 
of the greater utilization of solar 
power is the most important problem 
of our day. The sun supplies us with 
energy at the rate of 7300 horsepower 
per acre, or 4,500,000 horsepower per 
square mile. At this rate thirty-three 
square miles of arid land located, I 
should say, in the vicinity of Needles, 
would be sufficient, if completely util- 
ized, to run all the machinery in the 
United States and so relieve the strain 
on our coal and oil. 

If some machine were discovered by 
which solar energy could be directly 
utilized, even tho very inefficiently, the 
balance of power among the nations 
of the world would be upset. Then there 
would ke a scramble for “a place in the 
sun” and the nation that owned and 
utilized the largest area of the arid 
tropics would rule the rest. France 
would find her Saharan wastes a 
veritable Garden of Allah. Arizona 
and New Mexico would be to the 
United States in the future what 
Pennsylvania and Ohio have been in 
the past. Dr. Steinmetz in the General 
Electric Review, July, 1918, calculates 
that the utilization of the solar power 
on the land unsuitable for agriculture 
would give, even tho only half of it 
were used and nine-tenths of this 
wasted, fifty times as much as we can 
obtain from all our hydraulic power. 

But the only useful form of sun- 
shine absorber so far known is the 
green leaf and upon it we must rely 
for our industrial energy as our sup- 
ply of fossil fuel becomes reduced. So 
we shall in the next article of this 
Series consider the efficiency of the 
plant as a solar engine. 
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Why Your 


NERVES BLOW UP 


How to Prevent It 
Read the Book “NERVE FORCE” 


the most remarkable book ever written on Control of 
You should study the teachings set forth 
in this book whether your Nerves have troubled you or 
not. We are living in the age of Nerve Strain—the age 


the Nerves. 


of worry, grief and trouble. Many of our 
to weaken and wreck the Nerves. 


a Nerve Specialist and Psycho Analyst. 


wasting our precious Nerve Force, which 


cause of endless mental and physical misery. 


SenZd for the book To-Day. 
only 25 cts. 


The Price 


Paul von Boeckmann 
Studio 234, 110 W. 40th Street 
Publisher’s Note: 


Culture Magazine. 


These important 
points are explained in detail and the advice given is 
the result of over 25 years’ experience by the author as 


The startling 
facts he reveals show clearly that we are all ruthlessly 


(coin or stamps preferred), 


Prof. von Boeckmann is the scientist who ex- 
plained the nature of the mysterious Psycho-physic Force involved in 
the Coulon-Abbott Feats; a problem that baffled the leading scientists 
of America and Europe for more than thirty years, and a full account 
of which has been published in the March and April issues of Physical 
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PAUL VON BOECKMANN 





What Readers Say 
“I have gained 12 pounds since 
reading your book, and I feel so 
energetic.” 

“Your book did more for me for 

indigestion than two courses in 
dieting.”’ 
“Your book has helped my nerves 
wonderfully. I am _ sleeping so 
is well and in the morning I feel so 
rested.” 

“The advice given in your book 
on relaxation and ca!ming of 
nerves has cleared my brain. Be- 
fore i was half ‘izzy °"' the 
time.” 

A prominent lawyer ir -ansonia, 
Conn., says: ‘“‘Your book saved me 
from a nervous collapse, such as I 
had three years ago. I now sl 
soundly and am gaining weight. 
can again do a real day’s work.” 


is a direct 


New York 

















NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


48 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years’ course. Colle: 











The Summer Quarter 


Courses are the same in educational 
and credit value as those offered in 
other quarters of the year. 

The colleges, the graduate schools and the 
professional schools provide courses in 
Arts,. Literature, Science, Commerce and 
Administration, Education, Law, Divinity, 
Medicine, and Social Service Administra- 
tion. 

Ideal place for recreation as well as study. 
Golf, tennis, rowing, etc. Two great parks 
and Lake Michigan within walking dis- 
tance, 

~ ne may register for either term or 

t 


1st Term— June 20—July 27 
2nd Term—July 28—Sept. 2 


Write for complete announcement 


The University of Chicago 


BOX 524 FACULTY EXCHANGE 














ge Dp 
desired, The curriculum includes en study of the — 
ical writings of Emanuel S 1 interpretation 
of the Scriptures. Courses by aaonione when desired. 
For catalogue and information, a 


WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, President. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado, Summer Quarter 1921 
Pirst Term, June 13 to July 20. 
‘ August 2 








In the foothills of the Rockies. Ideal conditions for summer study 
and recreation. Courses in Liberal Arts. Law, Medicine, Ophthal- 
mology. Engineering and Vocational subjects. Able faculty. Emi- 
nentlecturers. Attractive courses for teachers. Living expenses 
reasonable. Address Registrar for catalogue. 


EUROPE 1921 


Most 





Parties enrolling now. Moderate prices. 
interesting routes. Great success 1920, 


TEMPLE TOU 65 E. Franklin Street 


Out out this ad and mail it to us, with your name and 
no mo: marys One we will send you our 








return mail, postpai: 
razor for 30 days FREE; then if you like 
. Ifyou ‘don't like it return it. SEND No ey. 


ANY. Dept. 350 St. Louis, Mo, 


pone Term, July 21 to | 











CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
WRITE, LECTURE, 


DO YOU SPEAK, ENTERTAIN? 


We prepare special subjects for Socoes lectures, debates. 
and articles. HERALD PUBLICITY SERVICE, 1407 
Bristol Bldg, New York. 








ONZE 


HONOR ROLLS 


i 
| 
HISTORICAL TABLETS 


REEO & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS. 











Send a 2-cent 
stamp for our 


Autographs. 

, CATALOGUE 
No. 140 containing 1764 titles of Autograph 
Letters and Documents of Distinguished 
Men & Women. Includes WASHINGTON, 
LINCOLN,GRANT, ROOSEVELT, NA- 
POLEON, SCOTT, DICKENS, THACK- 
ERAY,MEREDITH,STEVENSON,EM- 
ERSON, LONGFELLOW, LOW ELL, 
WHITTIER,HAWTHORNE,HOLMES, 
BROWNING, TENNYSON, &c. 








Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 











We have had many inquiries from our readers 


times the price of 25 cents. 








311 Sixth Avenue 


Making a Flower Garden 
Countryside Handbook 


common things to do about the countryside homes. 
Postpaid to any address. 


THE INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


for a little handbook which would tell them the 
“Making a Flower Garden” is worth many 


New York 
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$400.00 A MONTH 


All Summer 


One teacher made that last year; 
found he was adapted to an entirely 
new line of work; is now making a 
splendid income and has a life long 
connection, 

We believe there are more teachers 
like this man—men who would like 
the opportunity of finding out during 
the summer months just what they 
can do in a position offering far 
greater money making opportunities 
than that of teaching. 

We manufacture an exceptionally 
high quality line of Roof Repair ma- 
terials, Rolled Roofing and House 
Paints. We back our sales force up 
with individual sales helps. 

If you want to make a good income 
this summer with the opportunity of 
making an attractive life long con- 
nection, write today for full particu- 
lars. We can only accept a limited 
number of applicants so mail your 
application now. 


The Puritan Oil & Paint Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 














117 Easy Ways 
to Make More 
Money 


Get and follow the INDEPEN- 
DENCE SPARE-TIME BUSINESS 
PLANS. Start a profitable business 
right in your own home. Plans give 
full instructions for adding $500 to 
$1,000 yearly to your present income. 
Send no money. We mail complete 
plans for free examination. Keep and 
use them for building up a money- 
making business of your own and pay 
only $3.00. Otherwise, remail the 
Plans any time within five days and 
pay nothing. 


SALES CLUB 


Suite 827A, 1133 Broadway New York 




















At times you may need impartial advice, accurate 
information and faithful service. 

Thirty years’ combined experience and study at 
your command. Fees reasonable and adjusted to 
service rendered, 





(Former Insurance Editor, *‘The Independent’*) 


You Buy Insurance 


W.E. UNDERWOOD, 95 William St., New York City 























The Amazing 
Experience of 


VICTOR JONES AND HIS WIFE 


This Booklet Is Free 


THE INDEPENDENT 
311 Sixth Avenue 





How We Improved Our 
Memory InOne Evening 


Send For It 


New York 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 


Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head 


I. 
1, 


- “The Bible 


of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 
Here Are Books—and Books. 
“Reading the Bible” says that the Bible 
contains historical prose, lyric poetry, epic 
poetry, philosophy, and short stories. Name 


books of the Bible that will illustrate the 
types of literature named. 


- Tell one of the short stories given in the 


Bible. 


“The Bible is the foundation of modern 
English literature.” Prove that the asser- 
tion is true. 
is the foundation of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization.”” Prove that the asser- 
tion is true. 
“Contemporary poets, novelists and dra- 
matists find the Bible a well of inspira- 
tion.” Name any modern poem, or novel, or 
play that shows the influence of the Bible. 
Tell exactly how the work shows the in- 
fluence of the Bible. 

Compare what the article, “He Was Pure 
Act,” says about the writing of biography, 
and what Carlyle’s “Essay on Burns” says 
on the same subject. 

Tell what good qualities appear in Colonel 
Roosevelt’s letters. How do his letters dif- 
fer from ordinary letters? Give a series of 
suggestions for the writing of friendly 
letters. 


. What type of fiction is mentioned in ‘‘Fic- 


tion Stranger Than Fact’? What is the 
opposite type of fiction? What-are the good 
qualities of each type? 


- This Changing World. 


What did Emerson mean when he said, 
“Hitch your wagon to a star”? For what 
sort of literary work is Emerson noted? 
Who were some of Emerson’s contem- 
poraries ? 

What is the principal theme of the article? 
What literary principle is employed in 
the opening paragraphs? 

Explain the sentence, “Sun-worship is the 
most sensible of all forms of idolatry.” 


- Write an imaginative story in which you 


tell of the results of utilizing the power of 
the sun. 

Summarize the scientific information pre- 
sented in the article. 
. The Story of the Steerage. 

What advantage is gained by printing a 
biographical sketch of the writer of the 
article? Under what conditions is it wise 
- employ the method in a school publica- 
ion? 


. Write an outline of the article, writing the 


outline so that it will show the develop- 
ment of the author’s thoughts. 

Read aloud the fifth paragraph. On what 
figures is the paragraph based? In what 
respects is the paragraph different from 
a news paragraph? 

Read the paragraphs concerning Buda- 
pest, Petrograd and Moscow. Name the 
rhetorical devices employed to make these 
paragraphs striking. 


. Write a series of paragraphs about cities 


or streets with which you are familiar, 
making a definite attempt to imitate the 
descriptions of Vienna, Budapest, Petro- 
grad and Moscow. 

Point out the writer’s use of contrast in 
the course of the article. 

By what grammatical and rhetorical means 
does the writer make the reader realize 
the interior of the steerage of an ocean 
liner? 

What two extremes of thought does the 
writer emphasize as characteristic of the 
people of the steerage and of the people of 
the first cabin? What is the writer’s own 
solution of the problems he suggests? 


. What is the significance of the last para- 


graph? 
. China’s Constant Terror. 

Show how the writer makes use of what 
is familiar as a means of emphasizing 
what is not familiar. 

Show how the writer uses specific instances 
as a means of emphasizing general state- 
ments. 

Explain the causes of famine in China. 
What is being done in the United States to 
prevent the occurrence of famine in this 
country ? 


. Write a speech such as you might make in 


appealing for aid for the famine-stricken 
people in China. 

Imagine that you are a newspaper cor- 
respondent, and that you travel thru the 
regions of famine. Write at least a part 
of your article for your paper. Make your 
work definite, vivid, and appealing. 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By PRESTON SLOSSON, Ph. D., 


Former 


1. Reparations—Suspended Sentence. 


1, 
2. 


< 


. Senatorial 


. China—China’s Constant Terror. 


Assistant in History 
Columbia University 


at 


Sal- 
vaging Germany. 

What do the Allies demand from Germany? 
What does Germany offer? 

Why is the date of May 1, 1921, so im- 
portant? (Hint—See articles 233, 234 and 
235 of the Treaty of Versailles). Why was 
a respite of twelve days granted to Germany? 
Why in your opinion did Germany appeal 
to the United States to act as mediator? 
How far did we accept this function? 

Do you agree with the editorial contention 


* that the chief cause of German militarism 


was the autocratic form of government of 
the old Empire? 


. American Foreign Policy— The Hard 


Path to an Association of Nations. 
Italy Too. Hughes Wants Dutch Oil. 
Peace at Last! 

In the opinion of the Washington cor- 
respondent of The Independent what is the 
purpose of Secretary Hughes in reviving 
various diplomatic controversies with Japan 
and the European Powers? How is this 
policy related to the organization of a new 
association of nations? 


. What position have Italy and France taken 


with reference to the Yap mandate con- 
troversy? 


. What is the purpose of the American note 


to the Dutch Government? On what prin- 
ciples is the American contention based? 
How long is it since actual hostilities 
ceased between Germany and the United 
States? Why has the “state of war’ been 
continued so long a time since the armis- 
tice? 

Primaries — Newberry Not 
Guilty. After the Kings—the Senate. 
Show the importance of the ruling of the 
Supreme Court that Congress has no power 
to regulate primary elections and party 
conventions. On what grounds did the ma- 
jority of the Court base its decision? 

Read Article 1, Sections 3 and 4, and 
Amendment 17 of the American Constitu- 
tion. These clauses cover the constitutional 
provisions concerning the election of the 
Senate. Do you think, on a careful read- 
ing, that they could be construed to cover 
Congressional control of party primaries 
or not? Whichever way you decide you will 
have at least four Supreme Court judges 
in agreement with you! 


. Do you agree with the editorial contention 


that the Senate has too much power? 
Choose one of the following subjects for 
debate: (a) Resolved, That there should be 
a constitutional amendment giving Con- 
gress power to regulate party conventions 
and primaries; (b) Resolved, That the size 
of campaign contributions should be lim- 
ited by law; (c) Resolved, That treaties be 
ratified by a simple majority of both Houses 
of Congress instead of by a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the Senate; (d) Resolved, That 
Presidential appointments should not re- 
quire confirmation by the Senate. 

The 
Chinese Famine. 


. Tell what you can about the causes and 


extent of the Chinese famine. How does 
Mr. Jones distinguish between the droughts 
and floods which “occasion” the famines 
and underlying “causes” which make 
droughts and floods so fatal? 


. Show the points of difference between a 


Chinese famine and a “crop failure” in 
the American West. ° 
Industrial Unrest— The Story of the 
Steerage. The Relativity of Liberty. 
Underground Communism. The Ship- 
ping Strike. 

Dr. Steiner’s article gives an admirable 
glimpse into the minds of the un-American- 
ized immigrant. What conclusions can you 
draw from his description as to (a) immi- 
gration policy (b) Americanization of our 
alien _population, (c) the meed for indus- 
trial reforms? 


. “Mankind in the steerage and out of it be- 


lieves in two religions: Bolshevism and na- 
tionalism.”” Explain this sentence. 


. State the argument of Professor Giddings’s 


editorial. What limits does he place to free- 
dom of speech and of the press? 


. What is the Communist party? Is it th 


e 
same as the Socialist party? How is it 
similar to Russian Bolshevism? 


. What conditions are causing wages to fall? 


Do you think that the downward tendency 
in wages can be held back by strikes such 
as the shipping strike? 





